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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Asked her favourite hobby, Lady Houston 
replied, ‘‘ Speaking the Truth.’ 


‘“ There is nothing in the world,’’ she added, 
“that you should fear except FEAR.” 


** 
* 


The Earl of Lossiemouth 


The Earl of Lossiemouth is what they will 
probably call him when he is “ elevated ”’ shortly 
to the House of Lords. A Prime Minister, no 
matter how shady his record, is always entitled to 
become a better earl, and now that Mr. Baldwin 
is casting calf’s eyes on Mr. Lloyd George and 
his ‘‘ New Deal,’’ hoping an alliance may resusci- 
tate his fortunes, the champion wrecker of the 
Empire will be relegated to the Chamber he has 
always belittled. It might be possible to 
sympathise with the House of Lords were it not 
for the fact that their attitude over the India 
Select Committee Report is unintellectual and 
sycophantic. The bulk of the Peers to-day 
ought not to form a revising Chamber or Senate. 
They have lost their courage and their independ- 
ence, but even so it cannot be said that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald will adorn with oratory the 
scarlet benches when he goes up, up, up, and 
becomes a peer of the realm. 


Why This Aloofness ? 


Many subscribers to the India Defence League’s 
funds have been surprised at the extraordinary 
attitude of that body towards the Norwood 


by-election. It would almost appear as if 
the League had suddenly lost interest in the fight 
to save India from being handed over to the 
Indian Congress-wallah. In this particular by- 
election campaign the India question is a very 
live issue, and one might have thought that there 
could not be the slightest hesitation on the 
League’s part in hastening to the support of Mr. 
Findlay, the only Conservative candidate. 


As it is, the League will have only itself to 
blame if many of its members come to the con- 
clusion that in some mysterious way its executive 
has been “‘ got at ’’ by political wobblers, who are 
more frightened at embarrassing the Government 
and the Conservative Central Office than at the 
prospect of throwing India to the wolves. If the 
India Defence League has any explanation to offer 
for its singular neutrality in this by-election, we 
think its subscribers have a right to be given that 
explanation at the earliest possible moment. 


** 
* 


A Disgraceful Document 


Has there ever been in the history of this 
country a more humiliating document and a more 
shameless confession than the White Paper, which 
is entitled ‘‘ Statement relating to defence 
. . . presented by the Prime Minister to Parliament 
by command of His Majesty.” Its author appears 
to be proud of it as it bears his initials “‘ J. R. M.” 
at the end. 


After a melancholy list of futile pacts and 
treaties, it embarks on a lie. ‘‘ Hitherto public 
opinion in this country has tended to assume . . . 
that the older methods of defence, navies, armies 
and air forces, on which we have hitherto 
depended for our security as a last resort, are no 
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longer required.’’ This statement is a disgraceful 
misrepresentation of public opinion in general, 
and Conservative opinion in particular, which 
has never had any doubt that ‘* Nations 
are still prepared to use, or threaten, force under 
the impulse of what they conceive to be a national 
necessity.’’ 


* 
* 


Betrayal of England 

A few of our leaders, whether for their own pri- 
vate ends or lost in a mist of delusion, have assured 
the Nation that we can maintain peace in the world 
by virtue of defencelessness and powerlessness. 
Now we are told that these ravings have placed us 
in a position when “‘in case of aggression we should 
be unable to secure our sea communications, the 
food of our people or the defence of our principal 
cities and their population against an attack.’’ In 
ancient Rome such a confession would have 
brought immediate impeachment. 


What can be done with rulers who tell us cheer- 
fully ‘‘ in the air we virtually disarmed ourselves 
in 1919 and subsequently, from time to time, post- 
poned attainment of the minimum air strength 
regarded as necessary to our security in the face 
of air developments on the Continent.’’? What 
right has any Government to postpone the mini- 
mum necessary to security in any circumstances 
whatsoever? Those who have heard the 
“‘ National”? candidate at Norwood will have 
noticed that his speeches mainly consist of an 
onslaught on the Government which he is 
supposed to support. He stands, so he says, for 
a country that can count on the security of its 
strong right arm. By implication he admits that 
the ‘‘National’’ Government has utterly neglected 
the essential duty of any Government, i.e., to 
provide for the safety of the people by all the 


means at its disposal. 


* * 
* 


Lady Houston's Giit 


Reporting on Lady Houston’s gift of £1,000 to 
help the herring fishermen, the English Herring 
Catchers’ Association states that there were 1,100 
applicants and in all 2,537 individuals benefited 
by the gift. Two committees, in Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft, found out the fishermen and families 
in greatest need and vouchers were sent for 
groceries, coals or clothing. 

The whole of the money was devoted to the 
fishermen, the cost of administration being entirely 
defrayed by the boat-owners of Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft. British Legion officials, officers of 
the Public Asistance Committee, and others 
assisted in the work of distribution. 


* * 
* 


Keeping Up The Farce 
Anyone who took the trouble to read the 


Morning Post’s cabled reports of the speeches 


delivered at the recent meeting of India’s Ruling 
Princes could not fail to realise that the objections 
which Their Highnesses and their Ministers raised 
to various clauses in the India Bill struck at the 
very root of the Government’s measure. And 
anyone who is at all familiar with the courteous 
forms of communication Indian Princes are wont 
to employ when addressing His Majesty’s repre- 
sentatives and Ministers will have been able to 
appreciate at their precise worth those amiable 
references to Federation that Their Highnesses 
and their Ministers feel constrained to couple with 
a vigorous presentment of their claims—as a sort 
of sugar-coating to a bitter pill. 


Sir Samuel Hoare should know all this quite 
well, but he prefers to adopt the line that the 
Princes’ speeches were ‘‘ confidential ’’ and that 
no one has the right to be acquainted with what 
they actually said! So Clauses 5 and 6, to which 
the Princes have strongly objected, have been 
carried with the aid of the Government’s majority, 
and Sir Samuel Hoare calmly tells the world that 
really there is nothing to worry about in regard 
to the Princes’ demands. Probably not, if this 
is the way their representations are to be treated. 


* * 
* 


Venizelos to the Fore 


The revolt in Greece led by Venizelos against 
the existing Government appears to be developing 
into civil war, but as news from Athens is heavily 
censored the situation is not clear. At the moment 
the Government seems to be more than holding its 
own, but fighting continues in Macedonia and 
elsewhere, while Crete remains in the hands of 
the opposition. The whole affair is concerned 
with the internal politics of Greece. In 1933 the 
Venizelists were defeated in a General Election 
by the Popular Party, which has a Royalist 
complexion, and the Venizelists are now trying 
to get back to power. C’est tout! What is of 
more general interest is the question of the extent 
of the damage done to the Greek revolting war-. 
ships by the bombing planes which attacked them. 


* * 


Peace and Abyssinia 


With trouble enough and more than enough 
in other parts of the world, it is good news that 
agreement has been reached between Italy and 
Abyssinia which will probably result in a settle- 
ment of the frontier dispute. Both States have 
agreed to establish a neutral zone in the Ual Ual 
district where the fighting took place some three 
or four months ago and started the controversy. 
It now only remains to appoint a satisfactory 
boundary commission to demarcate the frontier, 
and it is to be hoped this will be done with as 
little delay as possible. 
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Sir John’s Berlin Visit 
Whatever else may be said of Sir John Simon’s 

postponed visit to Berlin, its value to the 
nation has not suffered from the publication of 
Ramsay’s confession, for one of the chief points 
in that statement—in fact, the chief point—deals 
with German rearmament in violation of the 
Versailles Treaty, and states that if that rearma- 
ment continues at its present rate it may produce a 
situation where peace will be in peril. The natural 
conclusion from all this would be that that German 
rearmament would figure above every other matter 
in Sir John’s conversations with Hitler when they 
meet, but will it ? 

* 

* 


Germany Wants Colonies 


It is scarcely likely that Hitler will introduce the 
subject of the former German colonies in the 
Berlin talks. It is important to note, however, 
that Dr. Schacht, whose position as economic 
dictator makes him second only to Hitler himself, 
declared at a meeting of business men at the 
Leipzig Spring Fair on Monday that colonies 
were ‘‘ absolutely necessary to Germany.” He 
made the extraordinary boast that in the twenty 
years during which Germany possessed colonies 
she had developed them to a higher degree than 
other nations during centuries. Well, ‘‘ brag i& 
a good dog.’’ More to the point is that as 
appetite grows with eating so Hitler, banking on 
his success in violating the military part of the 
Versailles Treaty, will proceed next to its terri- 
torial part—and that includes Tanganyika and 
other areas now in our hands. 


* * 
* 


The Ridiculous Mouse 


Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus! 
Just so! After all this business of being in labour, 
when Mr. Baldwin booms forth his challenge to 
Germany that our frontiers lie on the Rhine, all 
we can put up is a ridiculous mouse in the shape 
of 25 new air Squadrons in the next two years, 
whereas Germany, air-minded, and_ intensely 
national, will out-number us in pilots and machines 
many times over. And this is the occasion when 
our precious Prime Minister, always seeking to 
compromise the British nation, chooses to issue 
a White Paper, initialled by himself ‘‘ J. R. M.,” 
in which he in effect threatens Herr Hitler and 
the German people, because they are not willing 
to enter into a pact for the benefit of Russia. The 
result has been shown swiftly. Herr Hitler, 
backed by the force of German public opinion, 
refuses to receive Sir John Simon, and our rela- 
tions are now strained. The Germans take the 
threats of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's White Paper 
as a deliberate insult. It was a tactless and 
dangerous document. 


Peccavi, Peccavi! 

But when we consider the situation all round, 
what a terrible confession of failure is implied in 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s White Paper. He now 
admits that the ‘‘existing international machinery”’ 
is not sufficient protection against an aggressor, 


_ as any man in the street could (and has) told him 


this last ten years. He confesses that the country 
—meaning our pacifist politicians—‘* accepted 
deliberately ” risks in pursuit of an ideal which has 
failed. We, asa nation, have not assisted general 
disarmament and ‘are approaching a point ”’ 
when we can no longer defend ourselves. We are 
not merely approaching such a point—we have 
passed it, as facts prove. When the Prime 
Minister and those who stand by him have to 
admit the utter failure of their policy in the stern 
face of facts, ought they to be tolerated in such 
responsible positions for another day? They 
should not and would not were it not that their 
supporters are little better than robots. 


a * 
* 


Chinese Egg Scandal 


Over three-quarters of a million cwts. of Chinese 
eggs were imported by this country last year. A 
sample of the eggs, which come over in dried and 
liquid form, has just been analysed at the instance 
of the Scientific Poultry Breeders’ Association and 
found to contain disease-producing bacteria. 

Yet English poultry farmers are now being 
harassed by the threat of an elaborate egg market- 
ing scheme which will probably handicap this 
fast-developing branch of farming. It is the old, 
old tale—a free hand for the foreigner and fetters 
for the Englishman. This time, however, if only 
on hygienic grounds, the Government must act. 
One shudders to think of the egg markets of the 
Orient. We can, with the aid of our Dominions 
and Colonies, produce all the eggs we want and at 
the same time help the poultry farmers. Imports 
of eggs from the Orient should be banned on 
economic and health grounds. 


* 


Fast Trains—and Slow 


Congratulations to the London & North Eastern 
Railway for carrying off the world’s speed record 
for steam trains—a feat which will fill many of their 
passengers, especially on the London suburban 
lines, with amazement. Travelling conditions on 
every local line serving London are scandalous— 
dirty stations, dirty carriages, slow trains and 
overcrowding to an extent which must be very near 
the danger zone. Perhaps the L.N.E.R. achieve- 
ment heralds the dawn of brighter days for railway 
travellers—any attempt to speed up the services is 
a step in the right direction—but why begin at the 
wrong end of the scale? Speed up the local 
services first ! 
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_— BEN BALDWIN—may his pigs increase 
—Awoke one night from a sweet dream of 

peace, 

And saw within the shadows of his chamber 

A gloomy figure. Stan could not remember 

Just where he’d met this unattractive person 

Whose face—Stan thought he’d never seen a 
worse ’un— 

Lurked in a coal-black crop of bristly hair, 

While armour hung about him here and there, 

And in his belt were swords and guns and knives, 

And other implements for taking lives. 

Gazing with mingled horror and surprise 

Stanley sat up and rubbed his bulging eyes, 


a And “‘ Sir,” he cried, ‘‘ you’ll please excuse the 
question, 


But are you the result of indigestion, 
Some grisly phantom of a fevered brain 
H Born of roast pork or lobster a la Reine ? 
But if you’re not the mere result of food, 


Permit me, sir, to say that you intrude.” 


The loathly vision neither spoke nor fled 
But gazed on Stanley quaking in his bed, 
H Who looked again with unrevealing eyes; 
No, it was not Lord Hailsham in disguise. 
Another look. It might be Douglas Hacking 
If he had gone and smeared his face with blacking, 
Or Lord Strathcona, come to makeacall, 
En route for Covent Garden’s famous ball. 
It seemed unlikely. Stanley now awake, 
Cried ‘‘ Tell me who you are, for goodness sake ! 
I don’t know why the butler let you in.” 


The apparition gave a loathsome grin. 


“* What, you don’t know me, Baldwin! Strong 
men fly, 


And Freedom shrieks when I come striding by ; 
Death stalks abroad and smoke blots out the stars. 
Get a good eyeful of me. I am Mars.’” 


MESSAGE FROM MARS 


‘* So you are Mars!” said Stan. Well, if it’s true, 

Take it from me, this is no place for you. 

Be off to South America or Greece; 

England, I tell you, is the home of peace. 

Almost unarmed at sea and in the air, 

We seek no wars, for no attacks prepare, 

And if some tiff should mar our good relations, 

We'd simply go and tell the League of Nations, 

Which would at once protect our guiltless isle. 

What, England be attacked ! Well I should 
smile.”’ 

Mars roared with laughter. ‘* Wheresoe’er I go 

Men talk of peace, but do they seek it? No. 

Business is brisk’’—he stroked a swarthy whisker— 

‘In fact I’ve seldom known it brisker. 

Though it talks peace each government prefers 

To be among my foremost customers. 

You'll understand why I’m so popular, 

When no one wants, but all prepare for, war.’’ 

‘‘Not us”’ said Stan. The angry war god frowned. 

‘‘No,”’ he replied, ‘‘That’s why I’ve come around. 

You need not buy, of course, but just to jog 

Your memory, here’s my latest catalogue. 

My stock is low, but I’ve some first class bombers. 

They’ll make your cities safe against all comers. 


And come they will. Those Germans—take my 
tip— 
Mean, when they can, to smite you thigh and hip. 


France too—that Marianne’s an artful wench. 
You know you really cannot trust the French, 
Nor Russia, nor Japan, nor Italy. 

Best do like them and put your trust in me. 

I must be going. Now you’ve had your warning, 
I’ll come and get your order in the morning. 
Make it a pretty big one while you can. 


Good night, my friend,’”’ ‘‘ Good night to you,” 
said Stan, 

Adding, as he prepared to quench the light, 

‘* Disgusting brute! But I daresay he’s right.” 


HAMADRYAD. 
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The Times 
and Lady Houston 


The Editor, 5th March, 1935. 
THE TIMES. 


Sir, 
As | am not one of those newspaper proprietors who kow-tow to the Prime Minister in 
order to be in the Honours List, the ‘‘ Times ’’ newspaper is very cross. 


Poor dears, it is not the first time they have been cross with me over politics. This 
time my offence is, they allege, that | have arranged for the “ Saturday Review ”’ to be on 
sale next door to Mr. Findlay’s Committee Room.—This happens to be a coincidence 
which | did not even know of until the ‘‘ Times” pointed it out,—but | may as well say 
that | should infinitely have preferred to have had my paper on sale next door to the can- 
didate who is described as—a National Conservative,—simply because this description is 
torn to shreds by me in the current “ Saturday Review,” it being an absolutely false descrip- 
tion, as he is neither National nor Conservative. 


1 am afraid | am too truthful. If | use a word, | use it as meaning the dictionary 
description of it and not in the slip-shod fashion this Government give to words. 


| am accused by the “ Times” of attacking Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. IF BY 
WRITING THE TRUTH AND NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH ABOUT HIM AND 
OFFERING TO GLADLY APOLOGISE IF ANYTHING | HAVE WRITTEN IS NOT THE 
TRUTH,—IS AN ATTACK,—THEN ! PLEAD GUILTY. 


My colours are red, white and blue, but they are also the colours of the Nation, and | 
do not think that Mr. Findlay could have chosen better colours. 


As for my pamphlet, reprinted from my article in the “Saturday Review’’—‘‘Thrown 
to the Wolves ’’ it is being distributed everywhere, and was not written with the least 
idea of being used for political propaganda at any particular bye-election. It is being 
distributed in Norwood and in other parts of London, and | hope will help those who do 
not understand politics to know more about them. 


Your obedient servant, 
LUCY HOUSTON 


P.S. To please the “‘ Times " | have now decided to cease selling the “ Saturday Review ”’ 
next door to Mr. Findlay’s, and am endeavouring to obtain a place next door to Mr. Sandys’, 
which | would infinitely prefer, because | always like to face the enemy. 


LADY HOUSTON NATURALLY EXPECTED THIS LETTER TO BE PRINTED AS IT 


WAS WRITTEN, BUT, IN SPITE OF THE FOLLOWING BRAVE WORDS, ONLY 
EXTRACTS WERE GIVEN. 


‘* The Times claims to be national, independent, and complete. In other words it is committed to 

no political party, but supports whatever party, whether in or out of power, it believes to be acting in the 

national interest; and it is complete in the sense that it does not distort or suppress news or views which 
it may regret or deplore.” 
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Mr. 


By Kim 


R. BALDWIN is really incorrigible. He 
went down to Chelsea recently to give his 
friend Sammy Hoare a leg up — which he 

badly needs in that constituency—and in the course 
of his speech said, ‘* The old party lines are dead. 
We have a new fight.’’ What does he mean by 
**'We”’ ? When he attempted to explain it, all he 
could say was that ‘‘ Wet have a fight between the 
maintenance of institutions . . and the people 
who oppose them.” 


Let us examine this assertion. What institutions 
is Mr. Baldwin maintaining? Certainly not the 
maintenance of our institutions in India, where 
we see the India Bill going to the opposite extreme 
and being forced through a reluctant House of 
Commons with the sole purpose of surrendering 
our sovereign rights. Not the maintenance of our 
national defences, for every day our position of 
helplessness in the air, on the seas and on land 
is becoming more manifest. It is not as though 
this country is being caught unawares, for again 
and again the patriotic press have warned the 
nation and the Government of our terrible danger. 
But while other countries, including Russia, 
Germany, France, Italy and Japan are arming to 
the teeth Mr. Baldwin only talks inanities. The 
latest estimates are only playing with the vital 
question of national defence, for they are totally 
inadequate. i 


The Sinister Alliance 


What he was trying to do was to claim credit 
because the money market and gilt-edged securities 
suffered a slump recently when it was rumoured 
that there was a prospect of a General Election 
shortly. If that were the case, the fear was caused 
by the belief that the Socialists coming to power 
would wreck the country. But it was engendered 
by the general recognition of the fact that this 
sham ‘“ National ’’ Government has played its 
cards with such ill skil) that for so long as it con- 
tinues on the present lines it will alienate the great 
bulk of those who were induced to vote for it in 
1931, and consequently the Socialists will come 
into power, not on their merits, but owing to the 
sinister alliance of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Baldwin. 


The slump in sterling is also no compliment to 
the Government. Why should the English nation 
be forced to suffer from a fraudulent Government 
because otherwise they would perhaps strike some- 
thing worse? Let us put the inverse of the case. 
Suppose Mr. Baldwin were to pluck up courage 
and tell Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to _ go, 
announced that there was going to be a return toa 
true blue Conservative Government, would there 
be a crisis on the Stock Exchange or a fall in the 
value of the pound sterling? Of course not. 
There would be a tremendous boom in everything. 


Securities would rocket up and confidence would be 
restored. 

But such, alas, is not Mr. Baldwin’s intention. 
He says the old party lines are dead. He declares 
that he does not believe ‘‘ our party alone ’’ could 
win a clear majority in the United Kingdom. At 
the present moment in the House of Commons out 
of 615 seats, no fewer than 463 are held by Con- 
servatives, whose constituents returned them for 
the purpose of maintaining Conservative prin- 
ciples. There are a certain number of other seats, 
such as Sir Herbert Samuel’s at Darwin, Sir E. 
N. Bennett’s at Cardiff Central, and Mr. Lovat 
Fraser’s at Lichfield, and many others where Mr. 
Baldwin deliberately cheated Conservatives out of 
their rights by putting up ‘‘ National ”’ candidates, 
who in every case have behaved in the way to be 
expected, namely as anti-National. 


- A Record of Deceit 


Mr. Baldwin at the last General Election 
deceived, nay, deliberately deceived the electors 
of this country. He induced them to believe 
that the Government was to be truly Conservative, 
and tariffs were placed in the forefront of his 
programme. It transpired to be the very opposite. 
In exactly the same way he deceived the nation in 
regard to India, asking Conservatives to suspend 
judgement until the Report of the Select Committee 
was issued, but all the time he was making secret 
preparations to foist that iniquitous India Bill on 
the nation and carry through a measure so utterly 
Socialist that had the Labour Party produced it the 
Conservative Party would have held up their hands 
in holy horror. 

Mr. Baldwin gave his whole mental outlook 
away when he contended that the Conservative 
Party could not win a General Election to-day, 
and that the kind of Conservatism which 
appealed in the South did not necessarily attract 
the North or the Midlands. What utter fudge! 
Conservative principles are the same from John 0’ 
Groats to Land’s End. They stand for the main- 
tenance of the Empire intact, for adequate national. 
defence, for the preservation of our national insti- 
tutions and for the protection of our trade. They 
cannot be swapped for something else entirely sub- 
versive. Moreover, it is arrant nonsense to say 
that Conservatives cannot win, for the truth is they 
are the only party who can win, when true Con- 
servative principles are steadfastly maintained. 

Lady Houston says that the ‘* We” of Mr. 
Baldwin embraces not the Conservatives but the 
enemies of the Empire, and wherever we look, 
those words are only too true. The principles of 
Conservatism, which are the principles of patriot- 
ism cannot be thrown aside by a trimming 
politician whose contumacy has been far too long 
tolerated, and who is not above leaning on any 
crutch to save himself. 
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Sammy the Telephone 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


\‘ There is no truth in the report that the Secretary of State spoke to the Indian Princes by telephone yesterday.” 


HE Secretary of State is—or so he always 
describes himself—an optimist, an incor- 
rigible optimist. But on this particular 

morning as he sat at his desk in the India Office, 
the Secretary of State looked a little less opti- 
mistic than usual, and his Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary, who stood near him, decorously 
emulated his mood. 


‘* We must not lose faith,’’ said Sir Samuel 
after a long and gloomy silence. 


** No, no, sir,’’ said his echo, ‘‘ we must never 
lose faith.’’ 


““'We remain optimists,’’ said Sir Samuel, 
pulling himself together. 


“‘ Optimists we shall always be,’’ said Mr. 
Butler, squaring his shoulders. 


“‘ That’s right, my boy. You are a great com- 
fort—a great comfort, Butler.’’ 


“‘T am inspired by you, sir,’’ said the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary modestly. 

Damn these Princes!’ said the great man. 
““Damn them! Damn them!” 


‘“‘ They are bounders!’’ said Butler sympatheti- 
cally, straightening his old school tie. ‘‘Outsiders, 
I call them.”’ 

Here,’’ Sir Samuel continued, ‘‘ is this 
glorious measure giving to India self-government, 
Dominion status, responsibility at the centre, 
autonomy in the provinces—all that she could 
possibly desire. They must like it, of course; 
they do like it, but why don’t they say so?” 

“‘ That’s just what’s been puzzling me,”’ said 


_ Mr. Butler hopefully. 


“* Look here, my boy,’ said the Great Man, 
“* lets ring up everybody in India on the telephone 
and find out what they really think about it.” 

** Marvellous idea,’’ said the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary with unaffected admiration. 


** In such a cause even Chamberlain (miserly as 
he is) would justify the expenditure,”’ the Secretary 
of State continued. ‘‘ Have you ever thought, 
Butler, my boy, how the inventions of science 
help the progress of Democracy ? 

‘* T see, sir, you are still an optimist,’’ said the 
young man enthusiastically, reaching for the tele- 
phone. ‘‘ With whom shall be begin ?”’ 

“Why not try our old friend, Gandhi? ’’ 
suggested the Secretary of State. 

Butler is nothing if not efficient. With smooth 
authority he directed the telephone exchange. 
There was a longish pause. ‘‘ What does he 
say ?”? Sir Samuel asked impatiently. ‘‘Nothing,”’ 
said Butler at the telephone. ‘‘ It is a woman’s 
voice which answers; with an American accent. 
It says, ‘the Mahatma is at his spinning-wheel 
and must not be disturbed.’ ” 


—Official.) 


“* 1 don’t believe it! The old fraud is laughing 
at us!’ said Sir Samuel impatiently. ‘“‘ Try 
Congress! 

An obedient operator rang up the offices of the 
Indian National Congress, that great party of the 
Intelligentsia to whose loyal and capable hands 
the National Government proposes to hand over 
British power in India. ‘‘ There’s a confused 
muttering,’’ said Butler presently. ‘‘ I can hear 
them fighting in their duftar.”’ 


‘* But what do they think of the ‘Bill? ’’ the 
Secretary of State asked impatiently. 


‘IT hear them shouting. ‘ Complete independ- 
ence! Nothing less! We have the British on the 
run!’ Ah, now I’ve got the Secretary. What 
do you say ?—‘ To hell with the Government of 
India Bill!’ ”’ 


‘“* Switch off the ungrateful brutes! ’’ said Sir 
Samuel. ‘ Let’s try the Indian Liberal Party.” 


** Sorry, sir,’’ said his assistant. ‘‘ But they 
have not got an office.’’ 


‘“* Well ring up one or other of them.” 


The obedient Mr. Butler rang up Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, the accomplished Kashmiri 
Brahmin. 


‘“* He says,’’ Mr. Butler reported after a pause, 
“that the weather is fine, that he is very busy 
with a case at law, that he hopes you are well, 
that he is too poor a man to think much about 
politics, that the Bill is all very fine, but a great 
disappointment to him.” 

‘* Oh, switch him off! ’’ said the Secretary of 
State. ‘‘ Let’s try the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes.’’ 

Mr. Butler rang up the Maharaja of Patiala. 
There was an exchange of courtesies to which Sir 
Samuel listened with ill-disguised impatience. 
‘* But what does he think of the Bill? ’’ he burst 
out at last. 

“* His Highness says his ancestor fought for us 
in the Mutiny,” said Butler. 

‘* But what has that to with it?’’ asked the 
Secretary of State. 

‘And that he himself fought for us in the 
Great War.” 

Why doesn’t he come to the point? ”’ said 
Sir Samuel. 

‘* And that he is loyal to the Crown.” 

‘* What’s that got to do with it?” 

‘In these circumstances His Highness would 
like to know how you can expect him to support 
such a Bill.’ 

Meaning? Sir Samuel gasped. 

‘* Well, sir,” said Mr. Butler apologetically, 
‘*he says that no Englishman, not a fool or a 
madman or a traitor, could support such a Bill.” 
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R.A.F. AND RECORDS 


Definite Air Policy Needed 


By Major Oliver Stewart, M.C., A.F.C. 


T is axiomatic that government departments 
think of everything first and so it would be 
too much to expect the Air Ministry to admit 

that it had acted upon advice tendered by an 
outside critic. None the less it was true that a 
week ago it was anounced that the Air Ministry 
had decided to undertake full scale practical 
research work in stratosphere and long range 
flying and that, in the Saturday Review of August 
llth, an article appeared entitled ‘‘ Better War- 
planes Wanted ”’ in which I wrote: ‘‘ The first 
requirement is the re-establishment of a high speed 
Flight, the second the establishment of a strato- 
sphere Flight whose work it would be to investigate 


the possibilities of high flying and increased rates 
of climb.” 


Valuable Data 
I emphasised and elaborated the point in the 
Saturday Review in October and November, 
pointing out also that long distance experimental 
work was urgently needed. 


It is gratifying to be able to accord the fullest 
approval to the Air Ministry’s decision to build 
experimental stratosphere and long range aero- 
planes and to attack world’s height and distance 
records with them. Although I am conversant 
with the general design of these machines and of 
the performances which they are expected to 
achieve, it would be improper to publish these 
things at present, because the facts might be of 
use to foreign countries wishing to compete with 
Great Britain. But I can say that the planes seem 
to me to be eminently satisfactory and that the 
Air Ministry must receive full credit for putting 
them into operation. I hope that their completion 
will not only provide this country with an enorm- 
ous amount of really valuable technical data, but 
will also aid British aeronautical prestige and, 
indirectly, help to combat the attempts America 
is making to gain a hold upon the European 
markets for commercial aircraft. 


A Few Criticisms 

If I make a few criticisms of the Air Ministry’s 
action, I hope that it will not be regarded as 
lessening in any degree the approval with which 
this new decision must be received. But there 
are two aspects of the record attempts that need 
examination. First, only one machine is being 
built in each case, and it is arguable that no record 
attempt should be made with fewer than two 
machines because there is always—no matter how 
careful the pilots—the risk of accident. The 
history of the earlier R.A.F. long distance record 
attempts with, first the Hawker Horsley biplane 
and later the Fairey monoplane, are proof of this. 

The other point is that a single record attempt, 
even if successful, is inadequate to ensure that this 
country is kept abreast of development. A famous 


aircraft constructor, speaking to me last week 
about the progress made by America in high speed 
commercial types, said: ‘* We have got far behind 
and I am beginning to doubt now whether we can 
recover lost ground in less than three or four 
years.” That is the penalty of letting things 
slide and trusting to native genius to be able to 
‘* sprint ’’ into the lead at any desired moment. 


Technical development, whether in aeroplanes 
or motor cars or anything else, is too intensive to 
allow a waiting policy to succeed. There must 
be continuous effort. I would prefer, therefore, 
to see not an isolated attempt on the world’s 
height record but a definite policy of high flying 
development and the formation of an R.A.F. 
Flight devoted to that end. The need for the 
re-formation of a high speed Flight has also been 
emphasised and may once again be repeated. 


A brief statement of the technical problems 
before the R.A.F. if the world’s height and 
distance records are to be secured may now be 
given. The existing world’s height record is 
held by Italy with a height of 9,104 km. 700. 


Oxygen Problems 


In order to be certain of gaining world’s records 
a height of more than 50,000 ft., or more than 
nine miles must be aimed at. At heights such as 
this, both pilot and engine are apt to get short of 
oxygen and so the special problems involved are 
mainly concerned with feeding both engine and 
pilot with oxygen and with maintaining the pres- 
sure upon the pilot’s body at a sufficiently high 
figure to enable him to make use of the oxygen 
without his lungs bubbling like a soda water 
‘syphon. 


Two methods have been suggested for maintain- 
ing the pressure on the pilot’s body; the use of a 
sort of diving suit and the use of a pressure cabin, 
both fed by suitable pumps. The first is in some 
ways an easier solution to the problem and the one 
likely to be used in the British attempt; but the 
second looks like the eventual solution. To supply 
the engine with oxygen, a chain of three or four 
superchargers is used, the blowers being brought 
in successively as height is increased. For the 
distance attempt a non-stop flight of more than 
6,000 miles must be aimed at, and some engineers 
speak of the possibility of very much greater 
distances. The most hopeful line of research 
seems to be in the use of the heavy oil engines. 


That is all that can be said of the technical 
problems, and it is enough to show that the 
obtaining of world’s height and distance records 
is bound up with many fascinating developments 
and that much good is likely to come from the 
Air Ministry’s attempts. 
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LANCASHIRE AND INDIA 


Fair Play Ruin 


By Veritas 


Kashmir, India, 


HE continual increase in unemployment, and 
the rapid decline in British trade which has 
followed our surrender policy in India, 

should have convinced our spineless politicians of 
the utter futility of trying to placate the 
implacable. 


If either Lancashire’s industrialists or workers 
have any further doubts as to the efficacy of that 
policy, let me commend to their notice the state- 
ment of Mr. G. D. Birla, one of India’s leading 
industrialists, as published in ‘‘ The Civil and 
Military Gazette,’’ Lahore, Jan. 14th, in which 
he comments on the new Indo-British trade 
agreement. 


The gist of it is that Lancashire trade has no 
place in India, and Lancashire, as far as India 
is concerned, can go to the devil ! 

In the first place, as I shall show, Mr. Birla, 
when he talks about INDIA, does not in any way 
represent the 350 millions of that vast sub- 
continent. In reality, he merely voices the interests 
of the Hindu industrialists, mill owners of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad, for whom he would no doubt 
like to see a monopoly created. 


WINNERS ARE LOSERS 


‘* Dogsbodies ”’ like the British, who won India 
through the sacrifice and courage of their race, 
and who, prior to the advent of our Montagus 
and Irwins, ruled a contented India with firmness 
and absolute justice, who created all the conditions, 
without which the Bombay mill industry could 
never have come into existence, are now not even 
to be allowed to trade side by side with this clique 
of Bunias, who now demand that they shall wax 
fat on the prosperity created by Britain to the 
total exclusion of British trade. 

And our so-called National Government is per- 
fectly willing to help them to do so by granting 
them the political power, which will enable them 
to exclude Lancashire goods by methods of pro- 
hibitive tariffs, intimidation and boycott. 

All Lancashire asks for is a fair field and no 
favour; in short, to trade on equal terms. This 
takes into no account her geographical handicap, 
nor the facts that her raw cotton must be imported, 
and her finished goods exported over thousands 
of miles of land and sea, to which must be added 
the high labour costs of a Western civilisation. 

Yet without the weapons of huge tariffs and 
organised boycott the Bombay-Ahmedabad mill 
owners, with raw materials at their door, with 
labour paid ona scale which no workers of a 
Western civilisation would tolerate, cannot effect- 
ively compete against Lancashire efficiency. 


That is a point Mr. Birla is careful NOT 
to mention Mr, Birla objects to the Indo-British 


trade pact on the following grounds: “‘ Firstly, 
because it has been concluded behind the backs 
of the mercantile community, and secondly, the 
most valuable incident of the Montagu reforms, 
the fiscal autonomy convention ’’ (the weapon the 
industrialists have used in the past through their 
partisans in the Legislative Assembly to destroy 
Lancashire trade) ‘‘ has been thrown to the winds.” 


As regards the first charge, it is the duty of 
all governments to frame trade agreements with 
other countries from the viewpoint of the welfare 
of the inhabitants of their country as a whole. 
Consequently, it is neither necessary or desirable 
to consult vested interests, particularly in cases 
where such vested interests are NOT the interests 
of the country as a whole, and where to forewarn 
would merely be to forearm in designing some 
fresh scheme of boycott with which the country is 
all too familiar. 


FAIR MEANS OR FOUL 


As regards fiscal autonomy, this power in the 
past has not been used to promote the welfare of 
the people as a whole, but has been deliberately 
used to destroy British trade and with it British 
power in India at the behest, not of the masses of 
India, but of certain ‘‘vested interests’’ who seek to . 
establish, by fair means or foul, monopolies for 
their own ends. 


India—the real India of the toiling millions of 
poor cultivators—stands to benefit by the equal 
competition of Lancashire all along the line. All 
the ryot wants is cheap cloth and good cloth, and 
as long as he gets that, it is a matter of pure 
indifference to him who makes it. When the 
Indian mill owners can beat Lancashire at her own 
game, ON EQUAL TERMS, they have a case, 
but not before. 


Mr. Birla has no case whatever. Yet, for sheer 
selfish disregard of British trade interests in par- 
ticular, and a callous indifference to India’s welfare 
in general, the following is hard to beat :— 


Let Lancashire understand the present position of 
the Indian textile industry. We have been making 
rapid strides in recent years. 


The total consumption in India, of mill made cloth, 
whether imported or produced in India amounts to 
4,000 millions yards. 


Indian mills are in a position at present to produce 
all this quantity. There is NO ROOM FOR 
LANCASHIRE. (Will the chanters of “ good will” 
kindly note those words). 


Besides, under the Indo-Japanese pact we . import 
400 million yards per year in exchange for fifteen lakhs 
bales of cotton. 


Lancashire is not in a position to buy any consider- 
able quantity of our cotton (the fault of the cotton, not 
Lancashire) and thus can give no economic quid pro 
quo, 
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Mr. Birla rather harps on this quid pro quo 
argument he trots out in almost every case! 
Actually it obscures the real truth. Lancashire 
can and will take all the cotton India will and CAN 
produce suitable to Lancashire’s requirements in 
exchange for her manufactured products. Quite 
apart from cotton any shortage of that ‘article can 
easily be made up with imports of tea, jute, coffee, 
rice, sugar, wheat, and a host of other articles. 

Presumably the people who produce these 
articles are not adverse to taking good cheap shirts, 
etc., in exchange for them, and England cannot 
take these things unless India takes her goods in 
exchange. I, too, know Latin, Mr. Birla, and 
suggest that your quid pro quo argument is nil 
sanguinium bonum! You will have to think again 
and think harder! 

Just imagine the concentrated howl that would 
go up from the Indian mill-owners if Lancashire 
adopted the attitude taken up by Mr. Birla, and 
stated her case as follows : 


India requires, on Mr. Birla’s showing, 
4,000 million yards imill cloth yearly. 


Lancashire can produce ALL that quantity. 
Therefore, there is no room for Mr. Birla! 


Let us consider in equity and true perspective the 
prior right to this 4,000 million yards of *‘ trade.”’ 
Is it the right of the Britons who built up the 
conditions that created this 4,000 million yard 
demand, and can still, under conditions of equal 
trading, give the Indian masses a cheaper and 
better article; or is it the right of the Bunias who 
desire to establish a protected monopoly in a 
market they did nothing to create? 


No Hindu of the mill-owner class, as far as I 
know, has yet laid down his noble life to consoli- 
date the Indian Empire. Yet England’s sons, 
and many Lancashire lads among them, have done 
so by tens of thousands. 


(To be continued) 


Abyssinia Awaits War 


By Ignatius Phayre 


USSOLINI’S justifiable pride in his re- 
nascent Italy has led him to menace 
Africa’s Emperor with a ‘‘ punitive expedi- 

tion ’’ across’ non-existent Somali and Eritrean 
borders. But does that forceful man realise what 
invasion of Abyssinia entails ? 

For the past five vears Belgian, Swedish and 
American military missions, as well as Japanese 
experts, have been very busy on that big review- 
ground two miles out of Addis Ababa. An Ethiop 
army is in being; 100,000 troops of all arms have 
saluted their ruler there. Italy’s threat has rallied 
a dozen kinglets to the ‘“‘ King of Kings.’ They 
have sent their own “‘ private ’’ armies to the com- 
mon centre of defence. A warrior race is here 
grown hot for battle; a loose land four times 
Great Britain’s area flames now with a 
xenophobia of peculiar fervour, concentrated upon 
Italy and Italians. 


Modern rifles have been landed in hundreds of 
thousands at obscure Red Sea ports—have even 
filtered in through the Soudan, and by the Mom- 
basa-Kenya-Uganda routes. Machine-guns and 
tanks; field-guns, grenades and bombs, barbed 
wire, wireless outfits, motor lorries, aeroplanes and 
other military stores are at the command of that 
frail, but resolute little Semite—Hailé Selassié I.— 
which name in Amharic means “‘ The Power of 
the Holy Trinity.” As Emperor he took also the 
regal and hierarchic titles of ‘* King of Kings of 
Ethiopia,”’ the Elect of God and “‘Conquering 
Lion of Judah.” 

And how formidable a terrain this 
Abyssinia from a military standpoint! Abruptly 
from the coast it shoots up to a plateau of 7-8,000 
feet, out of which again rise Alpine peaks, 
12-15,000 feet above sea-level, From a lofty crater 


lip in the Gojam highlands the Blue Nile crashes 
out in tremendous falls. 

This is an awesome country for any “ punitive ”’ 
operations. And I fancy that Count Vinci— 
despite his Caesarean name !—tried to pour drops 
of cooling upon his minatory lord, when he hurried 
to Rome from his post in Abyssinia’s jungle-town 
and spoke with Mussolini across that famous table- 
desk of black oak in the Palazzo Venezia. 


The omens are far from favourable. Those 
haughty Ethiop ‘‘ Rases,’’ ‘‘ Dejazmaches,’’ and 
‘* Fituauris ’’ “‘ Leaders of the Advance Guard ”’ 
hold Italy’s arms in utter contempt. They stiffen 
the Emperor’s pose; the only battle of the Great 
War they speak of is the rout of Caporetto. Above 
all they recall to him how his grand-uncle, rugged 
Menelik, King of Shoa, utterly annihilated a whole 
Italian Army under the reckless General Baratieri 
in 1896. 


That ghastly débdcle is an obstacle to present 
peace. Italy’s pride burns to wipe out the stain 
and shame of it. Her survivors in that rout were 
horribly mutilated (by an Ethiop custom in the 
war); she was forced to pay £400,000 indemnity 
to her dusky conqueror and acknowledge his 
independence “ for ever.’’ A living memory on 
both sides is the battle of Adowa, from the 
whelming of Baratieri’s first Brigade to the flight 
of the C.-in-C. himself from the stricken field, 
and his court-martial in Rome with its scathing 
verdict on his conduct. 

To-day’s Emperor can confront Mussolini’s 
Fascist militia or regulars with half-a-million eager 
and confident warriors who love fighting as 
Pathans of the North-West Frontier do, but are 
vastly better equipped for modern war. Never had 
European officers had better human material to train 
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and handle. Highly intelligent, courageous and 
keen, these unique ‘‘ Africans’’ who are not 
‘negroes ’’ at all, squat before Liége machine- 
guns with delight, and make marvellous practice 
on their targets. 


‘Their manoeuvring of tanks would do credit to 
Aldershot. To all such work they bring aptness 
and zest. Oddly enough, it was the Duke of the 
Abruzzi who took the first of these steel monsters 
into Addis (as a ‘‘present’’) when he went there 
on a friendly mission in 1927. And that same 
tank the present Empress (Waizcru Menen) sent 
crashing into the gaol in which her husband was 
confined by his co-ruler, who was at that time 
great Menelik’s daughter, Zauditu (Judith). 


They love our Western war-tools these dark 
un-‘African ’? Abyssinians. It was with bombing 
*planes (in a roadless realm) that their King of 


self to be coerced or intimidated by Benito 
Mussolini, or by General Bono, the new High 
Commissioner for Eritrea and Somaliland. ‘‘What 
would Menelik say ?’’ they put to him above the 
beat of their war-drums. Ethiop spies send news 
from the Italian ports of Massawa and Mogodascio. 
Lawless chiefs of the desert and coastal lands 
stand on jealous watch at the wells. Wild Moslem 
folk, like the Danakils, are become ‘‘ Abyssinian” 


now. 
A Million Men 


From both of Italy’s widely-sundered marches 
clear over to the Soudan and down south as far 
as Kenya, the whole Empire stands ready for a 
final trial of strength against Italy. Hailé 
Selassié says he can count upon a million men to 
repel any invasion. The very shiftas, or brigands, 
have flocked into town asking for the rifles of 
national defence. He is proud of his modern and 


Abyssinia’s Modern Army 


Kings suppressed his rebel kinglets three years 
ago. Now unity reigns. Martial chieftains flock to 
the Conquering Lion’s standard. They and their 
people—of the ruling caste—live only for war and 
hunting. Of this breed the vague Empire has 
about four millions. The rest—say, ten millions 
more—rank as ‘‘inferior’’ races; Galla and negroid 
serfs and slaves who till the land or do domestic 
chores in the strangest of towns. 


The Royal Coach 


Who would believe that in the Imperial city 
itself it is still hyenas and wild dogs who clean up 
the streets at night; whilst a full Diplomatic Corps 
(including our own Sir Sydney Barton) call upon 
a cultured little Emperor who has just alighted 
from the six-horse State Coach of ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm—a gorgeous equipage, recently bought 
at a bargain price from an Armenian agent? 

His Imperial —— Hailé Selassié I. will be 
swept away by his feudal princes if he allows him- 


‘** mechanised ’’ Army in a land where cartridges 
(as well as rocksalt-bars) pass current as ‘‘money.”” 


More than ever do the little Emperor and his 
turbulent ‘‘ Baronage *’ mistrust Europeans. But 
hear him speaking for his people: ‘‘ Throughout 
their history they have seldom met with foreigners 
who did not covet their territory or seek to destroy 
Abyssinia’s independence. But with God’s help 
—and thanks to the courage of our soldiers—we 
have always stood proud and free upon our own 
native mountains 


Tropic rains _ there in June and continue 
till September. So whether or not Pierre Laval 
and Sir John Simon have given Italy a free hand 
in her “ last chance’ for African dominion, she 
may well pause before this Abyssinian venture 
commits her to difficulties far transcending those 
of Adowa under the Emperor Menelik a full 
generation ago, 
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BRITISH LEGION 


By a Special Correspondent 


PEAKING at the Home Counties Conference 
last month, Colonel Ashwanden, vice-chair- 
man of the British Legion, referred to the 

statements I have made in the Saturday Review. 
His complaint is that ‘‘ incidents which took place 
eight or ten years ago have been dragged into the 
limelight,’’ which indicates an admission, but no 
explanation. 


This attitude is typical, for his regret is not 
that such incidents occurred, but that they have 
now been exposed. Yet surely, such matters 
should long ago have been investigated, the indi- 
viduals concerned, if guilty, punished and the 
results reported to the rank and file. That this 
has not been done is an instance of the secrecy of 
Legion methods and is in itself a justification for 
the disclosures made in these columns. 

The vice-chairman further complains that the 
criticisms are ‘“‘ misleading and grossly unfair.’’ 
But if this is so, why not prove his case by stating 
precisely the facts of each ‘‘ incident ’”’ he has in 
mind. Then, and then only, would the public 
have the opportunity of judging. 


Investigation Needed 


However, in deference to Colonel Ashwanden’s 
plaint as to the remoteness of the “‘ incidents,” 
though I am unaware of those to which he refers 
and though I have already made many charges 
relating to recent events, I will now detail certain 
other matters which happened comparatively 
recently that he may care to investigate. 


When faced by the accusation that the Legion 
is not fulfilling its purpose or acting up to its 
Charter as the champion of ex-Service men’s 
rights, H.Q. officials fall back on its record 
as a charity organisation. But while it is 
true that much excellent work is done in 
a truly sympathetic spirit by many local branch 
committees, the following incidents show what 
unbelievably bureaucratic methods exist at Haig 
House itself in the face of desperate poverty and 
need. Each one has been personally vouched for 
by an ex-Officer who was—but is no longer— 
employed at H.Q. 


1.—An ex-Service man who had _ subscribed 
regularly to the Legion in his prosperous days, 
failed in business. Unemployed, and without any 
means, he was forced to allow his daughter to 
enter domestic service. He succeeded in finding 
her a situation, but had no money for her fare. 
An application to the secretary of his local branch 
elicited the reply that the matter could not be 
dealt with on a Saturday. On the following 
Monday he was told to apply again in a month 
as local funds were exhausted. In. despair, and 
fearing that his daughter would lose the job, he 
applied to Haig House, No help was given him, 


2.—A disabled man with service in South Africa 
and the Great War accosted an official outside 
Haig House. He was half-starved and half-frozen, 
for he had no underclothes whatever. He ex- 
plained that because he had had trouble with the 
Ministry of Pensions, he had been forbidden entry 
to Haig House to state his case. The official 
vainly endeavoured to get something done for the 
man. Meanwhile, at his own expense, he fed and 
clothed him and kept him at a lodging house. 
Several weeks later Haig House agreed to act. 
They sent for the man and gave him £5 on his 
signing an undertaking never to come near Haig 
House again. 


3.—An ex-Service man with a young child and a 
pregnant wife, all hungry and penniless, called at 
Haig House. They were informed that they should 
‘‘ apply to the local branch.”? The man explained 
he had already done this and had been referred to 
H.Q. and given the exact fare to get there. He 
was told to go away. Late that night the official 
I have previously mentioned found them all 
huddled on the doorstep. They were helped, the 
man found a job and the wife looked after. But 
none of these things were done by the Legion. 


Blacklisted 


4.—A clever, cultured ex-Service man, after 
years of unemployment during which he was in 
constant touch with the Legion employment 
bureau, was finally placed as a ‘‘ general servant ”’ 
at a ridiculous wage. After a few months he lost 
the job, being unsuitable and untrained for 
domestic work. He was refused all further help 
by the Legion H.Q. and told that as he did not 
hold down his job he apparently did not want it. 
He was also blacklisted at Metropolitan Area H.Q. 
where he also applied. Finally as a result of 
private efforts he was found a suitable opening 
and is now building up a prosperous business. 


Now even assuming that possibly the strict 
letter of the ‘‘ Relief Guide ’’ precluded help in 
some of these cases from the normal channels, 
surely it is obvious that some method of help 
could have been found if the will to help had 
existed. ‘ 


Before concluding this article there remains a 
somewhat notable event to be chronicled. At the 
General Meeting of the Empire Officer’s Guild, 
whose excellent work on amazingly small admin- 
istrative expenses I have previously commended, a 
resolution was unanimously passed demanding that 
money collected on Poppy Day should no longer 
be the monopoly of the legion. This is indeed 
significant, for it is the first time that the Legion’s 
strangehold on these millions has been definitely 
challenged, 
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Eve in Paris 


H* Excellency the Ambassador of the United 

States and Mrs. Strauss entertained a large 
luncheon party in honour of the Duc and 
Duchesse de Broglie. The Duc has recently 
become a member of the Academy and his speech 
at the inauguration proved an agreeable surprise, 
the eminent physicist proving a witty and amus- 
ing orator. His charming wife has been named 
‘* The Duchess of the Doves ’’ for she may often 
be seen feeding these tame birds in the Champs 
Elysées. 

Other interesting guests were the Rector of the 
University of Paris and Madame Charléty, M. and 
Madame André Maurois, Prince and Princesse 
Antoine Bibesco, who have a charming abode on 
the Ile St. Louis, and Mrs. Trefusis. Princess 
Bibesco and Mrs. Trefusis are British-born, the 
former being the daughter of Lady Oxford and 
Asquith, the latter of the Hon. Mrs. George 
Keppel. 

Mrs. Trefusis lives in Paris, writes French or 
English with equal facility, and her third novel, 
“‘Broderie anglaise,’’ has just been published. Her 
portrait has recently been painted by Lady Clerk, 
the talented wife of the British Ambassador. 


. French unquestionably possess dramatic 

talent of a very high order and aspirants to 
theatrical success must also be highly trained, 
with the result that stars of the Parisian stage are 
perfect exponents of their art. 

French dramatists, however, seem fewer and 
less successful than formerly, and many trans- 
lations of foreign plays are now to be seen, also 
revivals of old favourites, like l’Ecole des Cocottes, 
and La Parisienne. 

Miss Ba (the Barretts of Wimpole Street) has 
had an enormous success at the Ambassadeurs, 
The Constant Nymph nears its 130th represent- 
ation at the Athenée, and two plays by Noel 
Coward draw large audiences. But the famous 
actor-manager Charles Dullin has not made a 
fortunate choice in Calderon’s tragedy. Beauti- 
fully staged and acted, this play will not add to 
Dullin’s fame, as his physique is unsuited to the 
part of the cruel Spanish Othello who contrives 
his wife’s assassination to save his honour, and 
none of the characters in Le médecin de son 
Honneur make appeal to modern sentiment. Nor 
did Pirandello’s Ici on improvise, well translated 
and produced by the Pitoeffs, prove more than a 
Succés d’Estime. 

The best production of the season has been 
Henri Bernstein’s Espoir, admirably written, and 
acted by a star caste, Victor Francen having the 
chief part; Prosper has done well at Montpar- 
nasse ; Victor Boucher’s talent is wasted on a poor 
play, Do, Mi, Sol, Do, shortly coming off. His- 
torical plays are in fashion, the latest being 


Madame Quinze by Jean Sarment, which presents, 
in ten gorgeous tableaux episodes, the love affairs 
of Jeanne Poisson, later Marquise de Pompadour, 
and her lover the weak and sensual Louis XV, 
surnamed by flatterers ‘‘ Le Bienaimé.”’ 


SIGN of changing ethics in France was the 
crowded and friendly audience which 
attended the first night of Le Procés d’Oscar 
Wilde and the sympathetic notices given to the 
play by many of the leading journals. 

The first act shows Oscar Wilde and his friend 
Lord Alfred Douglas in a London club, after 
Lord Queensbury had forbidden their friendship ; 
the second act is laid in the law courts, and the 
last in Reading Gaol, where the convict’s mother 
speaks to him through the grating of his cell and 
declares, ‘‘ I am proud to be the mother of Oscar 
Wilde.” 

Harry Baur, in the name-part, is made up to 
resemble a portrait of Wilde painted by Toulouse- 
Lautrec (a picture which André Antoine acquired 
for 600 francs and sold to an American for 290,000 
francs), but those who remember the original de- 
clare the actor looks too old and dissipated, though 
an admirable foil to André Fouchet as Lord Alfred 
Douglas. 


HE Palais du Trocadéro is voted a hideous 

piece of architecture by modern taste. It 

was built for the great exhibition of 1878, in 

pseudo-Oriental style, with minarets and towers 

and bedecked incongruously with countless statues. 
A figure of Victory flutters upon its summit. 

The exhibition of 1937 is to be held there. At 
one time it was planned to demolish the present 
building and substitute the simple but imposing 
Palais de Chaillot, for which the great architect, 
M. A. Perret, submitted plans; but the expense 
was prohibitive and other schemes were considered, 
one being to hide the ugly central edifice with a 
veil of water, another to destroy it, using the site 
for a magnificent terrace overlooking Paris. If any 
important alterations, however, are decided, the 
exhibition cannot take place before 1941, a delay 
strongly opposed by the Minister of Commerce, 
who wishes to attract tourists and stimulate trade 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 


HE Cercle de |’Union Artistique, otherwise 
the ‘‘ Epatant,’’ has just opened its annual 
exhibition of painting and sculpture. Unlike most 
Parisian picture galleries, the works shown are 
few in number but almost invariably fine in quality, 
and are seen to perfection in the large, well- 
lighted premises. The private view is always a 
notable social and artistic event. Among admir- 
able portraits, that of Marshal Lyautey, a pastel 
by Marcel Bachet, is of special interest. 
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Truth About the Eastern Pact 


By Robert Machray 


S a rule, the public in this country have either 
A only the vaguest idea or no notion at all of 
the origin and meaning of what is styled the 
Eastern Pact. Many people among us have an 
impression that the pact has something or other 
to do with the Far East—which in a sense is true, 
though not in the way supposed, for in this €on- 
nection Eastern is used to cover Eastern Europe 
and a considerable part of Central Europe too. 
Rather arbitrarily, Europe is in effect divided 
politically into a Western and an Eastern Europe, 
and the acceptance of this differentiation is one 
of the strange features of the new peace plan that 
came out of the London meeting of British and 
French ministers a month or so ago. 

Some usually well-informed writers on foreign 
affairs have stated that the Eastern Pact originated 
in Western Europe, and they credit the late 
M. Barthou with its invention, but this is not the 
case, for its ‘‘ only begetter’’ was none other 
than Comrade Litvinoff, the Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar. The train of events that led him to take 
this action is well worth recalling, particularly 
as throwing a sinister light on the pact itself. 


‘Tortuous Diplomacy 


During 1982 the Soviet signed non-aggression 
treaties with the Baltic States and Poland, and the 
explanation for the accommodating and concili- 
atory terms it then offered, as contrasted with the 
terms it had proposed earlier, was easily found in 
the pressure of Japanese expansion in Eastern 
Asia. In the summer of 1933 the Soviet concluded 
in hot haste a second series of non-aggression 
treaties, not only with the Border States, but with 
others, such as Czechoslovakia, which were not 
its immediate neighbours. 

Why did the Soviet act in this precipitate and 
almost wholesale fashion? The answer is of the 
simplest and can be put into one word—Hitler ! 
Before his accession to power, Germany had two 
treaties—Rapallo and Berlin—which had brought 
about exceedingly friendly relations with Soviet 
Russia; indeed, it was widely believed that 
military conventions had been concluded between 
them in secret. By his unsparing attack on Com- 
munism, Hitler changed all that ina day. More 
than that, some of his ablest lieutenants preached 
a gospel of expansion which directly threatened 
Soviet Russia. In Moscow, fear of Germany was 
added to fear of Japan. 

These non-aggression treaties, thought the 
Soviet, were all very well—so far as they went. 
They had had the effect of protecting its western 
frontiers—its rear—if attack came from the east, 
but with Germany now an enemy, this was not 
nearly enough. And when in January, of last 
year, Poland signed the Ten-Year Peace Pact 
with Hitler, this was still more evident. In 
England we are only beginning to understand 


how extremely astute Hitler was in making that 
pact with Pilsudski, but the determined opposition 
of Poland, no less than of Germany, to the 
Eastern Pact should open our eyes. 

In the Soviet’s straits something more positive 
than merely negative non-aggression treaties was 
indicated, and this was found in the big idea of 
treaties, or preferably one multilateral treaty, of 
‘“ mutual assistance,’ that is, pacts or a_ pact 
with teeth,’’ as the Americans phrase it. 
KXnowing the camps into which Europe, outside 
Russia, was divided, the Soviet naturally turned 
its attention to France. .A visit of M. Herriot to 
Moscow in a previous year had prepared the way 
to some extent. In March last a Paris paper 
published a suggestion of a Franco-Soviet pact, 
and in April-May proposals for-an Eastern Pact 
were actually discussed at Geneva, not in the 
League Council then in session, but behind the 
scenes, for at that time the Soviet had not become 
a member of the League, though hints were not 
wanting of its wish to join. 


Barthou Pleased 


Immediately there was plenty of discussion on 
the Continent of the projected pact. The small 
States who expected to gain welcomed it eagerly ; 
Barthou was greatly pleased with it, and a sign of 
its acceptance was given when in June Czechoslo- 
vakia and Rumania formally recognised Soviet 
Russia. On the other hand it was soon made 
manifest that neither Poland nor Germany would 
have anything to do with it. Barthou brought it 
to London last July, and our fatuous Government 
regarded it with benevolence, and, further, 
facilitated the Soviet’s entry into the League in 
September. 

Since then, Litvinoff persuaded Laval, Barthou’s 
successor, to sign an agreement precluding France 
and Russia from separate negotiations with a third 
State which might prejudice the Eastern Pact, 
and hence the reference to the pact which appeared 
in the communiqué of February 3, our Govern- 
mént being still benevolent yet otherwise non- 
committal. But will such a wobble-wobble 
Government stick to that attitude? Originally, 
the pact was to be signed by the Soviet, Germany, 
Poland, the Baltic States and Czechoslovakia, with 
French support in the background, but as 
Germany and Poland remain hostile to it, the 
proposal now taking shape is to leave them out, 
though another proposal reduces the signatories 
to the Soviet and Czechoslovakia, with French 
backing. Last of all, it is now suggested that 
‘* mutual assistance ’’ should be omitted from the 
pact altogether! However these things may be, 
what should be made perfectly clear to our 
Government is that the country will not stand 
giving the Soviet any guarantee whatsover of her 
frontiers, whether west or east. 
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Life Russia 
At Home with the Ideal Communist 
By a Special Investigator 


OLSHEVIK Russia has a calendar of its 
own making, with a six day week, five days 
of labour and one day of rest. My fourth 

day in Moscow happened to be on a day of rest 
for the machinists in the Moscow Locomotive 
Factory and I made the acquaintance of Nicolai 
I._—a machinist living on Gorki Street in Moscow. 
For the past seven years he has been employed on 
a turning lathe, making locomotive cylinders. 

Mr. L—— is 37 years old, married, has two 
children, aged six and nine and for the past year 
has lost no time from his work. He has never 
been involved in any difficulties with the authori- 
ties and might be termed a good citizen in any 
country in that he accepts the reigning power and 
abides by the laws. His hours are from 8 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., his free days are the 6th, 12th, 18th, 
24th and 380th day of each month. 

In a 30-day month he works 168 hours for which 
he receives a salary of 120 roubles. (The par value 
of the rouble is about 2/-). Subtractions from his 
salary amount to 22 roubles each month. Ten 
roubles are deducted each month for a bond, ‘* The 
U.S.S.R.’s State Internal Loan ’’ (Second Five 
Years’ Plan). The purchase of this bond was not 
exactly compulsory, but was considered good 
policy since the names of non-purchasers are 
posted outside the plant on a bulletin board. In 
addition to this there is a deduction of twelve 
roubles for insurance and for old age fund. The 
net amount therefore that he receives is 98 roubles. 


Shopping Difficulties 

Mrs. L—— has a position asa guard in a museum 
and works from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. with a free day 
on the 3rd, 9th, 15th and so forth of each month. 
These free days do not correspond with her hus- 
band’s days of rest and this makes it impossible 
to plan any diversions for the holiday together. 
After work each day Mrs. L is obliged to go 
to the co-operative grocery store and purchase 
such food as is available. Nearly always there 
is a long line of customers waiting to be served and 
she must wait her turn in line for two or three 
hours to obtain the daily requirements of black 
bread, potatoes, kerosene and tea. It is impos- 
sible to buy more than a day’s supply from these 
stores as each worker carries a purchase card 
which clearly states how much food he may pur- 
chase at one time. 

The cost of food for this family of four is about 
four roubles a day, slightly more than Mr. L—— 
earns, but this deficiency is made up by his wife’s 
salary, which is 84 roubles net for 132 hours’ duty. 

This family lives in a three room apartment on 
the fourth floor of a building in which there is no 
lift. The main room looks out into a large court- 
yard which serves as a playground for the neigh- 
bours’ children. The building was designed as 
an exclusive apartment building for Moscow’s rich 


prior to the Bolshevistic regimé, but has been 
divided up into two and three room apartments 
for the use of workers. 

The dinner last night consisted of some soup, 
boiled horse meat, boiled potatoes and black bread 
with tea. There was no butter for the bread and 
no sugar for the tea. On questioning Mr. L—— 
about the sugar and butter he stated that they had 
come to regard these two items as unnecessary to 
a meal. It is practically impossible to obtain 
them in workers’ stores with any degree of regu- 
larity and since these people hold workers’ cards 
of the first category, when food is not available 
in the stores to which they have access, the chances 
are that such food is not obtainable. 

There are seventeen different categories into 
which the population of Russia is divided for the 
distribution of food, living quarters and the neces- 
sities of life. Each worker is given a card with 
his status clearly shown thereon and he must pre- 
sent this card each time he makes a purchase. 


What They Wear 

Their clothing is worthy of description. Mr. L— 
wore a pair of patched blue trousers, a Russian 
blouse, a grey sack coat and high boots. He 
also had on a black overcoat which he came by 
second hand at the beginning of the First Five 
Year Plan. He has one spare suit of underwear 
and one heavy shirt, which constitutes his entire 
wardrobe. Stockings he does not wear as he 
wraps his feet in burlap and throws a bit of straw 
in his boots to keep his feet dry. 

Mrs. L wore a woollen skirt, a woollen 
blouse and high boots, all of which showed signs 
of long wear. She has two pairs of cotton 
stockings and three suits of heavy underwear. She 
has two light dresses for summer wear. This, 
with a canvas overcoat, completes her wardrobe. 

Mr. L told me that he is unable to save any 
money from the combined salaries of himself and 
his wife (182 roubles net) and that it is against the 
principles of Soviet Communism to save money as 
thrift savours of capitalism. He further states that 
there is no necessity of saving money in U.S.S.R. 
to-day as the State provides homes for all workers 
when they reach a pension age. These homes, 
he says, do not permit of a man and wife living 
together, butare largedormitoriesand dining rooms 
feeding hundreds. There is absolutely no privacy 
and from his description the homes are about the 
equivalent in comfort to an English workhouse. 

My friends have practically no diversion, hav- 
ing been to the opera once in two years and to 
a cinema only once in the past year. They have 
no musical instruments except a small guitar. 

And these people are in the top strata of social 
life in Soviet Russia. Being good Communists, 
they are receiving quite the Best treatment of any 
working class in Russia to-day. 
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Where Stands Mr. Baldwin 2 


We reprint the Following letter from the ” National Review 
after the last General Election, when practically the wholeof the 
hundred and seventy-two Conservatives were returned 


Our readers will perceive that the ” Puzzled M.P." who wi 


January, 1982. 
To the Editor of the National Review. 

Sir, 
. Everyone remembers Mr. Baldwin’s reluctance 
to stand by his guns after the fiasco of 19238, the 
negative pledge which placed British industry 
under the foot of the foreign importer in 1924, and 
the lapse of memory which prevented him from 
safeguarding ‘‘every efficient industry’’ suffering 
from unfair foreign competition from 1924 to 1928. 

All this we remember, but after the evasions 
of the Referendum and the Coliseum policy of 
banging the door on Imperial Preference, we 
really did think that he had done with shifts and 
apologies, and had reverted to the Chamberlain 
programme at the time of the last Imperial 
Conference. 

Nor did his Kingsway Hall speech or his 
rumoured battle orders to Conservative Members 
of Parliament on the evening of the dissolution 
give us any impression that he was going to 
backslide. 

Mr. Baldwin’s inexplicable championship of Sir 
Herbert Samuel and his now famous Birmingham 
speech however, shook our confidence. In that 
speech he declared to the world that Darwen Con- 
servatives were “‘ not playing the game.”’ 


QUEER POLITICS 


Careful enquiry causes us to believe that this 
attack on Captain Alan Graham and the Con- 
servatives of Darwen was delivered before any 
message had been sent to that constituency re- 
questing Captain Graham to withdraw, or even 
suggesting consideration of such a course. 

Mr, Baldwin, however guiltless on the day of 
that speech, must have known within 24 hours of 
its delivery that Sir Herbert Samuel—the Free 
Trade Champion of Lancashire, who was not 
averse to the protection of Mr. Baldwin—had 
actually sanctioned the release of four score of 
Liberal ‘‘ Alan Grahams ’’ against Mr. Baldwin’s 
Conservative candidates. 


Mr. Baldwin said nothing, and as far as we 
know did nothing to help remove the ill-effects ot 
his famous phrase, and Darwen was posted with 
huge bills which bore the startling inscription, 


** Conservatives, Play the Game! Mr. Baldwin 
savs Vote for Samuel.”’ 

Mr. Baldwin certainly won Darwen for the Free 
Trade Liberals and he alone saved Sir Herbert 
Samuel from defeat. 

If, therefore, a real tariff policy is: held up by 
Sir Herbert's presence in the Cabinet, the 


Conservative leader cannot be wholly 
irresponsible. 

When it was quite clear that there was an irre- 
sistible wave of Conservatism throughout the 
country which would sweep back to Westminster, 
not only a vast majority of Conservatives, but the 
National Labour candidates and Liberal Nationals 
also in its wake, Mr. Baldwin suddenly startled 
the electors, and may we not also say the world, 
by declaring that he had ‘‘ an open mind with a 
bias in favour of tariffs ’’!! 

How anyone who had asked for the mandate 
of the Kingsway Hall and bluffed the Conservative 
Party into the conviction that their leader was all 
out for tariffs could blatantly state within a few 
days of the poll that he had an ‘‘ open mind ”’ on 
the tariff issue is hard to understand, but that it 
was in fact true appears to be borne out by his 
amazing action in the formation of the National 
Government after the election. 


ELECTORS FLOUTED 

li ever there was a detinite mandate it was at 
the recent election—to defeat Socialism and adopt 
Protection. Yet Mr. Baldwin consented to allow 
his mighty army of victorious followers to be 
treated as if they had hardly counted, and he 
proceeded, as we shall show, to take the most 
elaborate steps to defeat any real tariff achieve- 
ment and much less a real Empire policy. 

That Mr. Baldwin should have consented to a 
Cabinet which showed no relation to Parlia- 
mentary representation was almost as remarkable 
as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s abandonment of the 
democratic principle, for the Prime Minister just 
snapped his finger at the Party which gave him 
his great majority, and without whose aid not one 
single Member of his National Labourites could 
have been returned, and Mr. Baldwin appears to 
have aided and abetted in the obliteration of his 
Party’s influence. 

This, however, is the least serious part of the 
story, for whilst the Cabinet and the whole 
Administration was packed with the most fanatical 
Free Traders as representing the Liberal and 
Socialist elements, Mr. Baldwin’s nominees were 
conspicuous by the fact that, with some four ex- 
ceptions, the whole crowd of them had never lifted 
a finger, spent a penny, or made a speech to 
advance the cause of tariffs or Imperial unity. 

On the contrary, the Baldwin selections may be 
said to be the rearguard who had done all they 
could to resist an Imperial policy in the Unionist 
Party during the last ten years. Just consider ! 
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Prophecy 


Review " of January, 1932 which was written immediately 
of the Nation voted for a Conservative Government. Four 


ec 


who wrote this letter was only too true a prophet. 


The nominees of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald included 
Mr. Philip Snowden, Sir W. Jowitt, Lord Sankey 
and Mr. Gillett, who with himself have been last- 
ditch Free Traders. 

The nominees of the Samuel Liberals were Sir 
Herbert Samuel, Sir Donald Maclean, Sir A. Sin- 
clair, Mr. Isaac Foot, Sir Robert Hamilton, Mr. 
Harcourt Johnstone and Mr. MacKenzie Wood, 
all of them Dervishes of the Free Trade cause. 

The Simon Liberals provided Sir John Simon, 
Mr. Runciman, Mr. Hore Belisha, Mr. Pybus, 
Mr. Ernest Brown, all stalwart Free Traders six 
months ago, but to-day, we hope, tariff inclined. 

No one can deny, however, that this galaxy of 
talent is overwhelmingly Free Trade. 

Let us then see how Mr. Baldwin balanced the 
scale. Did he counter the oblivion of his great 
tariff army by insisting on balancing the fanatical 
free traders at least by true believers? Not at all, 


he searched the highways and byways of his 
Party to find men who could be relied upon as 
before, never to strive for a tariff or Empire policy. 


ANTI-TARIFF BIAS 


Let us admit that Lord Hailsham, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir Cunliffe-Lister, and possibly Sir 
Samuel Hoare are Protectionists; that Major 
Tryon has always been faithful to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s cause; that Major Ormsby Gore has 
occasionally deserted the platform of the League 
of Nations Union to make gentle tariff speeches, 
and that Major Colville has been known to ask 
in mild terms for the protection of iron and steel, 
but this exhausts the list. 

Until the election, Sir E. Hilton Young has 
always been regarded as a Free Trader; Sir Bolton 
Eyres Monsell has never demanded a place in the 
sun for Conservatives of the Protectionist faith ; 
Sir Henry Betterton and Sir John Gilmour have 
never been known to lift a finger for Imperial 
Preference. 

If we take the Junior Conservative Ministers, 
they appear to be recruited entirely from the 
Y.M.C.A. Group or from the ridiculously small 
Free Trade wing of the Party. 

Lord Stanley and the Hon. Oliver Stanley 
were, until recently at any rate, blatant Free Trade 
Unionists ; Colonel Lambert Ward, Major George 
Davies, Mr. Noel Skelton and Captain Eden 
were believed to be amongst the ten backbenchers 
who alone remained outside the ranks of the 
Empire Industries’ Association in the last Parlia- 
ment, and the new Chief Whip, Captain Marges- 


son, always had the reputation of being the one 
Free Tradet in the Unionist Whips’ Office, and 
could never be accused of advancing strong Pro- 
tectionist views in his constituency. 

Mr. Hudson and Mr. Ramsbotham, two other 
newcomers, are colourless individuals, and the 
former deliberately ruled out tariffs as an issue in 
his election. 

When these facts are realised it may well be 
asked, could Mr. Baldwin have possibly 
loaded the dice more heavily against a tariff policy 
than by his deliberate inclusion in an already over- 
represented Free Trade Administration of this 
lukewarm, or indeed hostile, crowd of nonentities ? 

Put in another way, with the exception of - 
Hailsham, Neville Chamberlain, Cunliffe-Lister 
and Tryon, has one of them ever taken any lead- 
ing part in forwarding the cause, either of tariffs 
or Empire Economic Union? 

What would be said of Sir Herbert Samuel if no 
single one of his nominees had ever worked for or 
belonged to the Free Trade Union? 


SINS OF OMISSION 


Look now at the other side of the coin. 

Why are Sir Robert Horne, Lord Winterton, 
Lord Wolmer, Mr. Amery, Sir William Mitchell 
Thomson, Lord Eustace Percy, Sir A. Steel 
Maitland and Captain Douglas Hacking, all ex- 
Ministers, left outside? 

There can only be one reason, namely that 
they are all Protectionists, yet what earthly claims 
have men like Skelton, Hudson, Eden and the 
Stanley brothers to displace them as workers of the 
Party in the House, in the country, on the plat- 
form or in the Councils of the Party? None! 


Now can it be that all this amazing evidence 
of anti-tariff bias by the leader of the Conservative 
Party is merely chance and due to his known 
liking for colourless young men with no fixed 
principles, or is it a deliberate intention to 
frustrate the political religion of the Conservative 
Party and make real achievement impossible ? 
Whichever is the truth one thine is clear, and 
that is, the true voice of the Conservative Party 
will not be heard in this Government, and that 
Party, if it is not to be completely betrayed and 
sold into bondage, to the Egyptians, had better 
wake up. 

Already the thugs are abroad ,.who would 
strangle it. 


I am, etc., 
Puzztep M.P. 
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OR nine days the countryside had been 
gripped in the iron hand of frost. A cutting 
wind whistled through the belts of naked 

trees which seemed to huddle together for protec- 
tion against its venomous embrace. ‘The cattle in 
the open fields skulked beneath the bare hedges 
and mouthed at the hay which had been brought 
to them. The labourers felt the cold creeping 
into their tough frames and worked the harder in 
an effort to defeat the chill clutch of the demon. 
The rutted lanes were as hard as steel, and the 
ponds wore a covering of brownish ice. 


Upon the ninth night the wind increased its 
fury,.and on the morrow the land was white with 
snow. Everywhere it lay, a virgin counterpane 
which was to bring death to many more of the 
weakened woodland folk. The wind dropped 
and a ghostly silence wrapped the woods and 
fields. 

A full moon swam into a frosty sky and the 
snow shone like tinsel in its bright gleam. The 
broad riding of the great wood was like a fairy 
pathway in the silver radiance. 


The Search for Faod 


Suddenly, the faint sound of cautious footsteps 
broke the dead silence and a fox trotted into the 
open riding. 

He stood listening, with his head cocked on one 
side, etched sharply against the silver sheen of 
the snow. He was a big dog-fox with a grey 
muzzle. His thick brush ended in a white tag. 
His eye teeth gleamed as he drew back his lips in 
a soundless snarl. 

In normal times he would have been a splendid 
fellow; but now he was in sorry plight. His ribs 
stuck out beneath his ragged coat and his eyes 
were sunken from starvation. For three days he 
had not eaten. His last meal had been the 
shrunken bodies of two frozen blackbirds, only a 
mouthful of bones and feathers. But this was not 
all; he carried one of his forefeet, never putting 
it to the ground. A week before he had been 
caught in a rabbit snare which had bitten to the 
bone. 

After resting for a moment, he limped down the 
riding, his keen nose alert for the slightest scent. 
Down the hedgerow and over the road he went, 
silent as a ghost. But his nose could find him 
nothing, the snow had destroyed all scent. 

The rabbits were keeping to their warm buries. 
The mice made their tunnels beneath the snow. 
The farmer had been careful to lock the door of 
his fowlhouse. The fox was desperate; the gnaw- 
ing pain in his stomach drove him on in his 
fruitless search for food. 

He came to a larch covert where the snow lay 
less thickly upon the ground and here he made 
his first kill. A tiny fieldmouse moved in its 
little tunnel beneath the snow. The fox heard 


‘yapped unceasingly. 


Thief the World 


By Dan Russell 


the movement and sprang. His one sound fore- 
foot sank on top of the mouse and pinned it until 
the sharp muzzle could burrow down to kill. 

But the mouse only served to intensify the 
pangs, so the fox limped on. 

He tried the fowlhouse of the farm, but it was 
securely fastened and he was in no shape to burrow 
beneath the wall. The farm-dog winded him and 
The fox lurched off over 
the snow. 

He was a mile from his earth but he kept on. 
He crossed the hundred acre meadow and entered 
a large park. The kennels of the fox-hounds lay 
silent under the moon. The fox halted by the 
wall and sneered as he scented his enemies, the 
hounds, who slept snug and warm upon their 
straw-covered bench. 

He was not afraid for he knew that they could 
not harm him. He knew too that no gun would 
be raised against him on the preserves of the 
Master. 

He cast round to the back of the kennel build- 
ings. Suddenly he halted with his damaged foot 
dangling. To his eager nostrils had come the 
scent of meat. Hurriedly he followed up the taint 
until he came to an open yard. 


Meat at Last 


Upon the brick-paved floor lay the carcase of a 
freshly-killed horse which was to feed the hounds. 
In an instant the fox had scrambled over the low 
wall and was tearing at the frozen flesh. He ate 
ravenously, ripping chunks of meat from the 
underpart of the dead animal and bolting them 
without chewing. 

When the first edge of hunger was blunted he 
ate more delicately until he could eat no more. 
Then with a glad flirt of his brush he clambered 
over the wall and limped home. 

For six more nights the frost and snow main- 
tained their icy grip, and each night the fox came 
back to the kennel-yard where the hound-meat was 
stored. Each night he ate his fill, all unconscious 
of the ironic humour of his filching. 

Upon the evening of the seventh day after his 
first visit to the kennels the fox came out to a 
world where the trees were dripping and the snow 
beginning to run in the ditches. The thaw had 
begun and the long frost was over. That night 
he hunted on his own preserves and feasted well. 

At the same time, old George, the kennelman 
was talking to the Master in the lamp-lit kennel 

ard. 

‘* T’were a fox, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘ I could see 
where he’d bin a’tearing the flesh. Proper bold 
old devil he must be.” 

‘** No,” replied the Master. ‘‘ I expect he was 
starving in the snow. Anyway, I don’t grudge 
him a bit of flesh. In a sense you might call it 
poetic justice.” 
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New Books I ean 
Recommend 


By the LITERARY CRITIC 


R. BERNARD O'DONNELL is to be con- 
gratulated on the illuminating psycho- 
logical study he has given us of a Judge 

who has been described as the ‘‘ Sphinx of the 
Courts’? by imaginative Pressmen, ‘‘ the Acid 
Drop ”’ by irreverent members of the legal fra- 
ternity and the ‘‘ Hanging Judge’’ by the 
criminally-minded. 

By means of a clear and colourful presentment 
of a score of famous trials, in which Mr. Justice 
\vory has figured in the course of his long career 
as advocate or Judge, Mr. O’Donnell reveals to 
us the very human personality that is encased 
within a stern looking and somewhat forbidding 
exterior. 

‘““Were I ever so unfortunate,’’ says Mr. 
’Donnell, ‘‘ as to find myself in the dock at the 
Old Bailey or any other court, on a criminal 
charge, I would like to be tried by Mr. Justice 
Avory. I could absolutely rely on that scrupu- 
lous impartiality which makes him the very 
embodiment of English law and justice.’ 


A Brave Woman's Life 

There are some people who never seem to grow 
old. If Mr. Justice Avory shows remarkable 
vitality at eighty-four, Mrs. King also excites our 
wonder at settling down at 79 to write a lively 
chronicle of her ps Biovcanctin life. As Lord Allenby 
remarks in his introduction, the story she has to 
tell is that of ‘‘a brave woman’s life—the life of a 
woman standing high among those whose example 
has acted as an inspiration to the builders of our 
Empire.” 

Two Childhoods 

Two childhoods, each spanning ten years, are 
the theme of Lady Acland’s posthumous ‘‘ Good- 
bye For The Present.’’ The first is that of her 
own Victorian upbringing under the dominance of 
a tyrannical nurse, whose all-pervading activities 
created at times acute misery for her small charges, 
yet happily did not suffice to crush out their sense 
of humour and fun. The second childhood is that 
of Lady Acland’s daughter Ellen—a “‘ flash of 
sunlight,’’ as Professor George Trevelyan, who 
writes an introduction to the book, describes her. 

The record of these two very different lives is 


set out with a simplicity and charm that exercise . 


a strange fascination on the reader’s mind. 


Fascist Italy 

Journeying partly on foot and partly by rail, 
Mr. Roland Andrew managed to see the greater 
part of Italy, while his readiness to fall into con- 
versation with everyone he met on his travels 
resulted in much interesting exchange of opinion 
on local and general topics. 

Fascist Italy as a whole seems to have come up 
to his expectations, even if heis somewhat surprised 
at Fascism’s inability to do justice to its own 
records. The ‘‘ Malta Italiana legend ’”’ he is 
inclined to attribute to the fault of ‘‘ so-called Con- 
servative Governments whose pet amusement has 
been that of scattering constitutions up and down 


the Empire,’’ and who forced the Italian language 
on a population, only a tiny fraction of which 
could speak it. 

Painstaking historical research and an easy 
flowing style help to make Miss Rosamund Bayne- 
Powell’s ‘‘ English Country Life in the 18th 
Century ” a truly delightful book to read. 


THE NOVELS 

The novels in the list given below are of a high 
standard of excellence. Opinions may differ as to 
which is the best of the first five mentioned; they 
are all of exceptional merit. ‘There is a forceful- 
ness and brilliance about the writing of a 
‘* Prophet Without Honour ’’ that at once im- 
presses one. ‘‘ Dusk at the Grove ’’ was selected 
from over a thousand submitted Mss. for a £2,000 
prize and discerning readers of it will not be 
surprised at this selection. There is a_ poetic 
quality about ‘* One Light Burning ”’ that gives 
it its special charm. ‘‘ Shining and Free ’’ shows 
no falling off in Miss Stern’s powers of deline- 
ating character, while if ‘‘Divorced From Reality”’ 
is rather different in style and tone from the same 
author’s previous work ‘‘ Miss Buncle’s Book,” 
it should be assured of a similar success. 

‘** Behind The Evidence ’’ is an unusually good 
mystery ’’ book, remarkable for its clever 
characterisation. ‘‘ The Chinese Fish”’ deservedly, 
readers of it will agree, won a special prize for 
adventure fiction in France. 

Non-Fiction :— 

Biography: ‘‘ The Trials of Mr. Justice Avory,”’ by 
Bernard O’Donnell, with twenty illustrations (Rich and 
Cowan, 18s.); ‘‘ Sunrise to Evening Star,” by Marina 
King, with a preface by Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby 
and twenty-four illustrations (Harrap, 10s 6d.) ; ‘‘ Good- 
bye for the Present,’’ by Eleanor Acland, with an intro- 
duction -by Professor George Trevelyan (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d). 

Travel: ‘Through Fascist Italy,” by Roland G. 
Andrew, with thirty-four illustrations (Harrap, 10s. 6d.). 

Drama: ‘“‘ The Winter Garden ” (four dramatic pieces), 
by John Galsworthy, with a foreword by Mrs. Galsworthy 
(Duckworth, 5s.). 

History: ‘“‘ English Country Life in the 18th Century,” 
by Rosamund Bayne-Powell, with ten illustrations (John 
Murray, 10s. 6d.). 

General: ‘“‘ The Kruger National Park,” by C. A. 
Yates, with thirty-one illustrations (Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d.). 

Fiction :— 

“Prophet Without Honour,” by Russell Green 
(Nelson); ‘‘ Dusk at the Grove,” by Samuel Rogers 
(Hurst and Blackett); ‘‘ One Light Burning,” by R. C. 
Hutchinson (Cassell); ‘‘ Divorced from Reality,” by D. 
I. Stevenson (Herbert Jenkins); ‘‘ Shining and Free,” 
by G. B. Stern (Heinemann) ; ‘‘ Quets,” by Virginia and 
Frank Vernon (Muller); ‘‘ Not Everybody’s Hat,” by 
Sydney Alberga (Secker); ‘‘ Waters Meet,’”? by Lucian 
Wainwright (Secker); ‘‘ Beside Still Waters,” by C. 
Henry Warren (Nelson). 

Short Stories :— 

“ Little Tales,” by Lion Feuchtwanger, translated by 
Basil Creighton (Secker, 5s.); ‘‘ Hundreds and Thou- 
sands,’”’ by Eardley Beswick (Grayson). 

Mystery, Thrills and Adventure :— 

“Behind The Evidence,” by Leonard Blackledge 
(Hutchinson); ‘‘ The Chinese Fish,” by Jean Bommart, 
translated by Milton Waldman (Longmans); “ The 
Intrusive Tourist,” by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds (Hodder 
and Stoughton); ‘‘ The Chamois Murder,” by Cecil M. 
Wills (Heritage); ‘‘ Wrexham’s Romance,” by Ganpat 
(Hodder and Stoughton); ‘‘ Trigger Slim,” by Clem 
Yore (John Lane the Bodley Head). 

All the novels 7s. 6d., except where otherwise stated, 
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"Thrown to the Wolves” 


Lapy Hovuston,— 

Although always admiring your letters and sentiments, 
this week’s ‘‘ Thrown to the Wolves’”’ is immense; I 
cannot resist crying Bravo, Bravo! 

I'd like it printed in letters of gold, and hung in every 
home in England and the Colonies! 

I am only an elderly female, but only one of scores of 
our class who from their hearts would echo your words. 
May you succeed—‘' B.M.G.” is the word. 

London, S.W.T. 


Suppressing the Truth 
DEAR LADY Hovuston,— 

The electors of Norwood should be grateful to your 
ladyship for your clear, convincing, incisive article 
“Thrown to the Wolves” I can only hope it has been 
widely read by my fellow electors, in which case there 
can be little doubt as to the result of the poll. 

You there expose the whole iniquitous sham, the 
so-called ‘‘ National’? Government which is only 
‘‘ National ”’ in the sense that it has arrogated to itself 
the right to dispose of all the Nation’s property to any 
bidder. 

This Government has done its best to hide the real 
truth of what it is doing from the British public. Sup- 
pression of facts has been carried by it to a fine art, and 
it has managed by every means at its disposal, fair and 
foul, to influence the greater part of the British Press. 

Happily they have been unable to influence the 
Saturday Review’s opinions, and everyone must admire 
the fine courage and patriotism with which your Lady- 
ship every week sets out the true facts for the edification 
of the British public. NORWooD ELECTOR. 


Mr. MacDonald’s Vapourings 

SIR,—The Prime Minister is in truth both a burden to 
real Conservatism and a menace to this nation and its 
existence. 

He blunders on from meaningless and protracted 
vapourings, which probably he does not himself under- 
stand, to unmitigated effrontery. He now tries to father 
the failure of disarmament proposals on to the British 
people by opining that “the British people have hitherto 
assumed that the existing international political machin- 
ery would be adequate for the maintenance of peace and 
that reliance on older methods of defence (he might well 
have added “ attack ’’) was no longer essential.” 

The best commentary upon this is that the British 
people have never assumed anything of the kind, for the 
simple reason that ever since history recorded anything 
nations and Empires have only succeeded in maintaining 
both themselves and what they have possessed by 
defensive armaments superior to those of any possible 
combination of enemies. 

Mr. MacDonald’s outburst against Germany is the hall 
mark of a pacifist weakling slowly becoming conscious 
of his previous folly. But “ the British people ’’ have 
had no part or lot in this folly. 

Mr. MacDonald dreamt his pacifist dreams in limited 
company with limited regard for realities. But the 
British people had nothing to do with these dreams, 
although they may have had something to do with the 
Prime Minister’s belated and doubtless very partial 
awakening ! PHiLip H. BAYER. 
58, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 


Vote Conservative 

SIR,—In the vital contest at Norwood every 
man and woman voter who desires to see the Indian 
Empire remain intact must vote against the Government 
of India Bill that has emanated from the Socialist 
Premier. 

This by-election will give the lead to the rest of the 
country whenever the appeal is made. 

The official candidate must not get any votes that 
ought to go to the true Conservative; Mr. Richard 
Findlay. 

The Prime Minister openly states he is still a Socialist. 


Very well, the obvious duty of every Conservative is 
not to split the vote, but go 100 per cent. for Mr. 
Findlay, and a real Conservative victory. 

Sandwich. Majority. 


Words, only Words 


SIR,—Was there ever any Government so hypocritical 
as this ‘‘ National ’’ Government? 

How much is one to believe of this latest White Paper 
on National Defence? Nothing, I fear. 

Here we have a seemingly sudden and complete 
conversion to the old sound doctrine “ Si vis pacem, para 
bellum.” 

The Government has become alive to the fact that 
armaments alone do not make for war! Such things as 
the temperaments of nations have to be considered and 
the ‘‘ National ’? Government “ can no longer close its 
eyes to the fact that adequate defences are still required 
for security and to enable the British Empire to play its 
full part in maintaining the peace of the world.” 

Again by previously accepting risks ‘‘ deliberately ” 
“‘ we have not contributed to general disarmament, and 
are approaching a point when we are not possessed of 
the necessary means of defending ourselves against an 
aggressor.” 

“ Failure to make sufficient provision for the Navy and 
the other Defence Services would, in the event of war, 
reduce supplies to the point of starvation, render imposs- 
ible mutual support within the Empire, lead to a cess- 
ation of trade, and inflict incalculable suffering on the 
community.” 

‘* Ineffective defence means not only waste but defeat.”’ 

‘““ The only deterrent against air attack seems to be the 
possession of adequate means of counter-attack,’’ the 
provision of which ‘‘ no Government mindful of its 
responsibilities could neglect.” 

All this sounds very well, but the fact that this White 
Paper bears the initials of Ramsay MacDonald is perhaps 
not without its significance. 

It will be only words after all—yet another instance 
of Ramsay’s ability to throw dust in the eyes of a public 
whom he has so consistently fooled. 


S. T. NICOLSON. 
Park Lane. 


Saving His Own Skin 

SIR,—What is behind Ramsay MacDonald’s latest 
manifesto as set forth in the new Government White 
Paper ? 

I think the answer to that question is fairly obvious. 
Ramsay MacDonald has clearly begun to realise that his 
precious Government is very shaky, and that his own 
position as Prime Minister is becoming daily more and 


_ more insecure. 


The Government, by its surrender policy in India, has 
disgusted wide sections of the electorate, and the recent 
action of the Indian Princes must have given Ramsay 
MacDonald and Sir Samuel Hoare a nasty shock. 

In these conditions Ramsay and his crew in the sink- 
ing ‘‘ National ”’ boat have been feverishly looking about 
for anything that can ensure their weathering the storm 
that is breaking over their heads. 

Mr. Lloyd George has been welcomed as a possible 
rescuer. But they might well feel doubts about the effi- 
cacy of his ‘‘ New Deal.” So, in despair, they have 
bethought themselves of patching up their boat with 
something genuinely ‘‘ National.’? The White Paper is 


the result. J. H. May. 
Haverstock Hill, N.W.8. 


Our Weekly Tonic 
SIR,—I look forward to my copy of the Saturday 
Review every Friday morning as my weekly tonic and 
wish it had a wider circulation. May it continue to 


flourish ! Gro. T. 
26, Auckland Road, 


Upper Norwood, S.E.19. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Britain's Civil Aviation Progress 


[From Admiral Mark Kerr] 


SIR,—There has lately been a growing disposition 
among many people to decry our civil achievements in 
the air. Other nations are held up, even in quite respons- 
ible quarters, as the efficient mirrors of our imper- 
fections. 

In spite of our small civilian air fleet, we are, 
comparatively, more advanced than any other country. 
We run the longest regular air service in the world with 
good speed, having regard to present engine development, 
and, what is even more important, with comfort and 
safety. 

We transport mails for a lower cost than any com- 
petitor; our record of reliability is more impressive than 
that of any other flying nation and, moreover, we won the 
air race to Australia in spite of the fact that there had 
been no time to “‘ tune up” the new engines or “ try 
out” the newly designed Comet planes, and quite re- 
cently improved overseas services have been arranged. 
Yet the critics still decry us. 

The fact is that we have, over the past few years, had 
a magnificent record of civil flying with an almost clean 
sheet as regards accidents, and the publicity which, by 
some people, is given to minor incidents like forced 
descents and delays, make the public think that flying 
is full of dangers, and this again does harm to the pro- 
gress of civil aviation throughout the Empire. 

It behoves all good Imperialists to check exaggeration 
in the matter of minor mishaps and to point out the won- 
derful record of safety of our air lines. 

It is only by the people of this country becoming truly 
“‘ air-minded ”’ that our civil aviation can secure the 
public support which will enable it to make the progress 
necessary for covering adequately and in ever-increasing 
extent our overseas routes and responsibilities. Anything 
that detracts from this object is to be deprecated as a 
national disservice. 

For the sake of our national air development, therefore, 
and of the many industries which depend upon it, every 
one of us should determine to look dispassionately upon 
our own air achievements and refuse to be misled by the 
bogies set up by uninformed and unknowledgeable 
people. KERR. 

19, Draycott Avenue, S.W.8. 


Milk Marketing Injustice 
Lapy Houston, 

I am a member of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Dairymen’s Association, whose members under the 
present Milk Marketing Scheme are being seriously 
persecuted by the Milk Marketing Board. 

The Scottish Milk Marketing Scheme is, as you are 
aware, entirely Socialistic in conception, and nothing but 
tuin stares us in the face if the present state of affairs 
is allowed to continue. 

Recently the Milk Marketing Board raised several 
Actions of Interdict against myself and other members 
of the Association. 

The Judge, before whom the cases appeared in the first 
instance, refused to grant interim interdict, but the Court 
of Appeal reversed his decision and granted it. 

The effect of this judgment is that money previously 
paid direct to me for milk supplied by me to my 
customers will now be paid to the Milk Marketing Board 
direct, who will retain the whole of this money against 
outstanding milk levies due by me. » 

This means that I, along with others, will receive no 
money for several months. ‘ 

In our Association we have 180 members, all without 
exception strong Conservatives, but this treatment 
under the National Government has long ago alienated 
any sympathy with it. Wt 

Nothing but a return to a sane Conservative adminis- 
tration can do any good. . 

The whole attitude of the Scottish Milk Marketing 
Board seems to be to wipe out milk producers in this 
area and the Board has indulged in an orgy of litigation 


with the intention of making it financially impossible to 
resist. ALEX. LAWRIE. 
Mayfield House, 
Lindsay Road, Leith. 


The Tin Pool Mystery 


SIR,—In the House of Commons the other day I 
noticed that the Colonial Secretary, in answer to ques- 
tions on the subject of the control of the “tin pool,” 
stated that everything was satisfactory and that control 
was working smoothly. 

I would suggest that inquiries should be made of 
Malayan companies as to whether they are satisfied either 
with the present restriction of their quota, or the tin 

1. 

When I say Malayan, I mean companies whose interests 
are Malayan only, and not the group that has entered 
Malaya in recent years and has larger interests in Bolivia 
and other countries that need the price of tin to be kept 
at its present high price to make a profit. 

It would be of interest to make inquiries as to how it 
is that the group with large Bolivian interests has the 
ear of the Colonial Office rather than the Malayan group, 
which is purely British. W.F.S. 
Dover. 

The British Legion 

SIR,—May I also intimate how very thankful every- 
body in Scotland interested in the ex-Service movement 
is to Lady Houston for refusing to allow the matter of 
a Legion inquiry to rest? 

It is obvious that ex-Service men are in urgent need 
of a champion who will force the hands of headquarters 
to hold the inquiry the whole country is now clamouring 
for without further delay. W. CANHAM. 

Glasgow University Union, 

University Avenue, W.2 


Why not Face the Music ? 


SIR,—The imminence of a general election constrains 
me to join in the appeal to the Legion to tarry no longer 
in putting their house in order. 

In Scotland especially, those who for good or ill control 
the destinies of the Legion are closely assuciated with 
the Conservative Party. 

If the present rot is not checked, political capital is 
sure to be made of it with disastrous results. 

The late editor of Pro Patria, Captain Pinnington, 
has been waiting for long enough to submit a complete 
and fully documented case for the prosecution. 

Let the Legion Executive forthwith face the music 
like men. ** CONSERVATIVE,” 

Scottish Constitutional Club, 

Glasgow. 


Ships, Oil and Sea Power 


SIR,—With reference to your comments on Hood and 
Renown, when a country goes to war, and especially 
Great Britain, she wants all her ships, big and little. 
Obviously big ships will sink little ships every time with 
gun fire. 

I have had experience and served as an officer in every 
sort of ship from square rigged to the most modern 
fighting ships, and also been in command of a ship and 
ready to go again whenever wanted, and I know that 
Sea Power is more important to us than all else. 

Your comments about the danger of relying on Oil 
Fuel only are opportune, and I think we should have 
dual firing, or burn coal only; but the greatest danger 
to our seamen and shipping in the next war—as in the 
last—will be enemy mines and submarines; certainly 
not aircraft. 

Aircraft can be heard, seen-and dealt with, but the 
mines and submarines are silent and unseen, and they 
operate in storms, fogs and the dark hoars. 

The Watch House, Smarden, H. E. BIckiry, 

Ashford, Kent, Commander R.N. (Retired). 
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MOTORING 
TRANSMISSION ADVANCES 


By Sefton Cummings 


WAS sent last week an illustrated brochure 
describing a new gear box which the Humber 
Company is fitting as standard on the 16-60 

h.p. Snipe, and Pullman models. Mechanically, I 
found the new departure, which is the invention 
of Captain de Normanville, very interesting, but 
I have not yet seen it in actual practice though a 
colleague speaks highly of it. 

The de Normanville gear, which is the result 
of patient work since before the war, is not pre- 
selective ; but it enables a driver without any skill 
whatever to make a lightning change either up or 
down. 

Of the epicyclic type, the de Normanville gear 
is controlled by a small lever fitted to the steering 
wheel. All the driver has to do when he wishes 
io change gear is to give a flick of the right thumb 
on the small lever and a touch on the clutch pedal. 
The system also has the great advantage that the 
gears may be put into neutral for coasting pur- 
poses and re-engaged without any difficulty. So 
it can be said to incorporate a free wheeling device. 


Exacting Tests 


There are technical features about the de 
Normanville design which reduce wear and tear 
to a minimum and also, by the fact that the planet 
wheels are turning much more slowly than is 
normally the case with epicyclic gears, they are 
exceedingly silent. Lubrication is by a specially 
designed pump, which serves also to operate the 
gear changes. 

This gear box was subjected to most exacting 
tests before it was put on the market. For the 
final one a Snipe towed a large caravan some five 
thousand miies from England to the Sahara 
desert, a total load of more than three tons being 
pulled over mountain tracks and through deep 
sand. This should satisfy any doubts as to the 
sturdiness of the mechanism. 

The Hudson has just been fitted with an all- 
electric gear change which, in the event of a 
failure, can also be operated by a hand lever 
which is detachable and is normally kept in the 
tool chest. 

The electric change is operated by a tiny lever 
about an inch long which works in a miniature gate 
on an extension to the steering column. This 
lever pre-selects the gear, which comes into opera- 
tion as soon as the clutch pedal is depressed. 

When changing at low speeds this system can 
be said to be perfect. At higher speeds a slight 
jar is felt when changing up, according to a. 
colleague, but I understand that this is almost 
negligible and can hardly be accounted a fault. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

. addresses are asked to give the earliest 

possible notification to the ‘‘ Saturday 

Review,” 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOMS 


THE MORGAN MINIATURES 
By James A. Kilpatrick 


HE Pierpont Morgan miniatures, which have 

been sent over from New York for sale in 

- London, are incomparably the finest collec- 

tion of the kind that has ever come into the auction- 

room. Four centuries of miniature painting are 

represented in the collection, which numbers 800 

portraits of historical personages from Henry VIII. 
down to Victorian times. 


Some of the rarest of these minatures will now 
be making a second appearance in Christie’s 
rooms. The gem of the collection—the exquisite 
miniature of Queen Elizabeth by Nicholas Hilliard, 
the first true miniaturist—formerly belonged to 
an English peer and made sale-room history 
thirty-three years ago when it was bought by the 
late Mr. Pierpont Morgan for £5,250. Hilliard 
painted this miniature for the Queen herself, and 
the golden locket which encases it subsequently 
came to be known as the ‘‘ Armada Jewel.’’ In 
an impulse of royal gratitude, Elizabeth made a gift 
of it to Sir Francis Walsingham after the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 


The Holbein miniatures are of exceptional 
rarity. That of Henry VIII. is the typical 
Holbein portrait, and was ordered by the king as 
a gift for Anne of Cleves in 1539. Many collectors 
envied Morgan the possession of this rare minia- 
ture, and another Holbein that will tempt the 
buyers is that of the celebrated Mrs. Pemberton 
which cost its late owner £2,750. 


Father and Son 


Besides the Hilliard miniature of Queen Eliza- 
beth there is one of Mary Queen of Scots and 
another of Lord Darnley. Following these are 
Isaac Oliver’s portraits of Anne of Denmark 
(Queen of James I.) and the Earl of Essex, and 
several by his son, Peter Oliver, who not only 
painted portraits, but also made small-scale copies 
for Charles I. of pictures by old masters, some of 
which are to be. seen at Windsor Castle. 

Of the 18th century miniaturists, Richard 
Cosway, George Engleheart, and Smart are the 
most celebrated. They had large clienteles and 
painted vast numbers of these little portraits, for 
the wearing of miniatures was then in the height 
of fashion. It is estimated that Engleheart 
painted nearly 5,000. Of the foreign artists the 
best are Hall, the Swede, and the French painter, 
Jean Baptiste Augustin, whose three portraits of 
Napoleon alone give distinction to the Morgan 
gallery. 

The art collection of the late Mr. W. M. de 
Zoete (of Layer Breton, Colchester, and Blenheim 
House, North Berwick), is the latest to come into 
the market. Sotheby’s are to sell all his bronzes, 
sculpture, and ceramics in April. There is a 
beautiful Chinese vase of the Chéng-Té period 
(1506-1521), similar to one in the extensive 
Eumorfopolous collection recently acquired by the 
nation ; rare old English and Continental porcelain, 
and a fine Della Robbia statuette of the Virgin 
and Child formerly in the Capel Cure collection. 


MUSIC NOTES 


A PROPAGANDIST ABROAD 
By Herbert Hughes 


N the current number of ‘“‘ The Author,”’ the 
official organ of the Incorporated Society 
of Authors, Playwrights and Composers, 

there is a melancholy and suggestive article by 
Dr. Armstrong Gibbs on the plight of British 
music. He knows, we all know, it is an old 
plight; Dr. Gibbs, in fact, traces it back to 
Restoration times (which is right) and blames old 
Handel (which is only partly right). We have 
been too prone to praise the foreigner, too little 
inclined to rely upon our own talents. 


It is plain (he writes) that for every person vitally 
interested in music, there are a hundred interested in 
books. But it seems to me there is one handicap under 
which British composers work, which need not and 
ought not to be there. There is the age-long tradition 
that Britain is a musical Nazareth, and out of it no 
good can come. This tradition, I might add, applies 
almost as forcibly to executive artists as to composers. 
Furthermore, it is two-sided. Not only must all British 
music be second-rate, but only foreign importation 
must be marvellous, just because it ‘is foreign. 1! 
entirely disclaim a purely nationalistic outlook. We 
want the best, no matter whence its source. But this 
is impossible if the scales are weighted against our 
native art. 


Triumphant Tour 

Dr. Gibbs backs up the all-too-familiar case by 
three experiences of his own, which need not be 
recounted here. But I commend to Dr. Gibbs 
and to all whom it may concern the recent tour of 
of Mr. Graham Carritt on a frankly propagandist 
mission to various cities in Norway, Finland, 
Estonia and Denmark. Here was something 
undertaken under august auspices, in the carrying- 
out of which the young lecturer, educated at 
Rugby and Oxford, a highly competent musician, 
discussed the music of such representative com- 
posers as Vaughan Williams, Holst, Delius, Bax, 
and John Ireland, using what he could of piano 
music—and he plays the piano well—transcribing 
orchestral scores for the purpose, or using avail- 
able gramophone records. 

He deliberately undertook the job of boosting 
English music in countries that know little or 
nothing about it. Instead of apathy or indiffer- 
ence the young lecturer found himself faced by 
audiences of the intelligenzia very much on the 
alert, deeply interested in what he had to say and 
in the music he was playing on the piano. 

In each country the Legations opened their doors 
to him; in each city he was met by people who 
matter in musical affairs. In Finland, for example, 
his meeting was attended by such composers as 
Palmgren, Jarnefelt, Hannikainen and Kilpinen; 
in Copenhagen his audience included the elderly 
Madame Grieg, the composer’s widow, and 
Johanne Stockmarr. From town to town, speak- 
ing English all or most of the time, he found 
nothing but sympathetic support from Press and 
public and composers alike. In Denmark he was 
more or less officially informed that he had proved 
that contemporary music in England was “‘ second 
to none.”’ 


Let Dr. Gibbs take heart. 
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BROADCASTING 


THIRD-RATE PROGRAMMES 
By Alan Howland 


ia I am allowed to express a personal opinion 

I must say that I am glad to see that Sir 
Thomas Beecham has once more spoken his mind 
on the subject of B.B.C. programmes. Sir. 
Thomas, as I understand, avers that the B.B.C. 
is debauching the musical taste of the public by 
churning out gallons of inferior noise under the 
guise of music. 


As a humble listener I should like, if Sir 
Thomas does not mind, to join hands with him in 
this matter. There is in my opinion no doubt that 
the B.B.C., partly from sheer ignorance and partly 
because it panders to the manufacturers of wireless 
sets, is flooding the ether with a whole lot of 
second-rate musical programmes which, in the 


We listen manfully to the Eastern Studio 
Orchestra murdering Mozart, to the Southern 
Studio Orchestra garotting Grieg and to the 
Nor-nor-by-west Studio Orchestra vandalising 
Wagner. In each and every case the perform- 
ances bear no resemblance to the original work. 


The retort—not always courteous—of the 
listener who does not agree with Sir Thomas 
Beecham and myself is that, until broadcasting 
arrived, he did not even know what music was, and 
that now he can listen with pleasure to the musical 
programmes launched from Portland Place. 


Mistaken for Music 


Unfortunately this type of person does not 
realise that what he has been listening to is not 
music at all. He has, no doubt, become 
accustomed to hearing ‘‘ The Londonderry Air ”’ 
arranged by an employee of the B.B.C. for four 
bassoons and a serpent, with facetious commentary 
by John Watt; he is familiar by now with the 
strains of ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,’’ played by an 
earnest policewoman on a Belisha Beacon. And 
he mistakes this for music. 


Nobody who loves music as I do, who knows 
a real conductor from a stick-waggler, who can 
feel that the orchestra is playing because it enjoys 
playing and not because it must get that last quick 
one in before they close, would deny that bad 
music is a far, far worse thing than no music at all. 


When I think of the numberless monstrosities 
which the B.B.C. foists on its listeners in the 
name of music I hide my head in shame. 
Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Elgar—all start 
off in the morning full of the joy of life and the 
consciousness of perfection. After they have been 
arranged for three trombones, transcribed for a 
Jew’s Harp Quintet, conducted by the junior lift- 
man and performed by the B.B.C. orchestra, 
Section K, they go back to their respective graves 
in which they turn until next morning. 


ordinary way, nobody would pay twopence to hear. — 


CINEMA 
THE LITTLE MINISTER 


By Mark Forrest 


IR JAMES BARRIE’S work makes a good 
many people squirm ; they don’t likehis brand 
of sentiment and they find his methods too 

whimsical to be anything but nauseating. They 
are, I believe, a small if vociferous group, and I 
do not think that they will make much difference 
to the big box office receipts which are certain to 
accrue to the Tivoli where The Little Minister is 
making its appearance. 


This play has always been as great a favourite 
with the Americans as it has been with ourselves 
and, in the days of the silent film, two screen 
versions of it were produced almost simultane- 
ously. In one of them Betty Compson played 
Babbie with George Hawthorne as Gavin, and in 
the other Alice Calhoun starred with James Mor- 
rison. Then the bogey of the Scottish accent had 
not reared its head! 


Second Fiddle 


I confess that I went to the talking version in 
some fear and trepidation but, though Katherine 
Hepburn’s struggle with the demon is not too 
successful, the rest of this cast manages excellently. 
What Katherine Hepburn loses on the swings, 
however, she gains on the roundabouts for her 
performance is at all times an understanding one 
and the director, Mr. Richard Wallace, has been 
careful not to place her too prominently in the 
foreground, and she herself is content to play 
second fiddle to Gavin. 

Thus the balance of the original has been main- 
tained and the real crux of the production is the 
acting of John Beal in the name part. He accom- 
plishes his task with some excess of dourness and 
is so dull at times that it is rather difficult to 
understand how the elusive Babbie came to fall in 
love with him, but one is grateful for the simplicity 
of his characterisation. 

The remainder of the cast produce a fine flow 
of Scotch and, with the exception of Andy Clyde, 
as Wearyworld, who is inclined to trespass beyond 
the boundaries of comedy into farce, the piece is 
played in the tempo in which it is written. If 
it tends to become a little monotonous towards the 
end, it is not the fault of the actors. 

The one really unsatisfactory thing is the 
scenery ; this is so plainly a product of the studio 
that the cardboard effect obtrudes itself to the 
detriment of the whole picture. It is a great pity 
that more attention was not paid to the background 
for the waywardness of Babbie, the temper of the 
weavers and the stiff necks of the elders contrast 
ill with a pretty postcard. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 298} 
WILLY FORST’S Viennese Sensation of Europe 


“ MASKERADE” (a) 
with Paula Wessely. 
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The Empire Week Week 


Canada’s Hope for 
Jubilee Year 


By the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, 
High Commissioner for Canada. 


BEWG both a realist and a senti- 
mentalist, I am superstitious 
enough to believe in the efficiency 
of hope and practical enough to feel 
assured of the reward of labour. 


In Canada there is a happy blend 
of the fancy and of the fact. The 
Dominion hopes for better and 
labours for the best, and in this 
Jubilee year in particular she is 
inspired by the optimism which 
gives vigour to both heart and hand. 


There is justification for it. All 
the indices of the movement of trade 
point to definite improvements 
during the past twelve months. 
Traffic returns, production figures,' 
banking records; commodity prices, 
statistics of imports and exports—all 
tell the same story of recovery. 
Above all there is a prevalent spirit 
of confidence which will carry these 
trends irresistibly upwards. 


Jubilee year, indeed, sees a Canada 
stronger than it has ever been. But 
national aggrandisement has strength- 
ened rather than diminished the ties 
of the Dominion and other parts of 
the Empire. 


Canada and Britain have added a 
trading bond to the sentimental and 
racial links which once were the 
dominant features in their co-oper- 
ation, and now the prosperity of the 
one is immediately reflected in the 
prosperity of the other. Thus it is 
that Canada is desirous of maintain- 
ing intact those trading agreements 
which produce so much that is 
mutually beneficial. Already, for 
example, Canada purchases British 
goods to the extent of £1 16s. 4d. per 
head per year. 


Thus it is, too, that I commend to 
British readers the following signifi- 
cant facts in Canada’s industrial 
development during the past twelve 
months, since they directly affect 


Canadian Timber Train 


Canada’s power to buy more and yet 
more Empire goods :— 

The production of electricity sur- 
passed all records; 

The general activity in the pro- 
duction and movement of primary 
metals showed a marked increase ; 

The output of motor vehicles in 
January was 54 per cent. above 
January, 1984; 

There was a gain in the produc- 
tion of the foresi industries of 
timber and newsprint ; 

A sharp increase took place in 
construction contracts ; 

Freights rose; 

The financial statements for 1984 
of most corporations and compan- 
ies showed an improvement ; 

The decline in employment at 
the beginning of January was 
much smaller this year than usual, 
the decrease in factory employ- 
ment being the smallest for any 
year since 1920. 

These facts are typical of many 
others of similar tenor covering 
almost every aspect of the Domin- 
ion’s life. 

Her hope and faith is that at the 
end of this Jubilee year she may look 
back upon still more impressive 


achievements and upon a still more 
colourful record of her contributions 
to the well being of an Empire which 
in twenty-five years has emerged as 
powerful 


the most organisation 


Canada’s Wheat said to be the Best in the World 


pledged to the peace and prosperity 
oi. mankind that the world has ever 
known. 


Call to Empire Youth 


By Sir Frank Fox.* 

THE young people now growing 

up in the British Empire have 
not a prospect of untroubled ease. 
The tasks before them will make as 
great a demand on patience and 
courage as the trials so nobly met by 
their fathers and mothers in the 
years of the World War. 

There need be no discouragement 
in this thought; rather an inspir- 
ation. It is for them “to save 
themselves by their exertions; to 
save others by their example.” They 
need to have in their minds a stern, 
though not a desperate, sense of 
danger. 

A recognition of world peril, and 
with it a sense of confidence—these 
two should be the equipment of our 
youth. There should be neither 
despair nor an easy optimism, nor a 
spirit of weariness. It is recorded 
that after Trafalgar when a storm 
arose to threaten our victorious but 
battered fleet, the sailors, after their 
day of fighting, went cheerfully to 
work all through the night to keep 
the ships afloat and to save the van- 
quished. On the Somme in the sum- 
mer of 1918 our soldiers would, after 
days of continuous struggle in the 
trenches, spend several hours of the 
nights in going out to reap the fields 
of corn which were in ‘‘ No Man’s 
Land ” because the French peasants 
wanted for food. 

To-day if the right call is made, 


* Specially written for the Empire 
Guild of Youth. 
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EMPIRE DIARY 


Mar. 10-16—Jmperial Institute 
Cinema Displays (10.15 a.m., 
11.35 a.m., 2.15 p.m. and 3.35 
p.m.)—Kenya, Nigeria, Malaya, 
Llong Kong. 


Mar. 13—Lantern Lecture at 
Overseas League, 8.15 p.m. 
** India—A Land of Romance,” 
by Colonel N. C. Nangle. 
Admission free by ticket. 


Mar. 14—Lecture the 
Imperial Institute, 2.30 p.m. 
Subject:—‘‘ Land of Sunshine 
and Promise,’ by Captain H. 
Luzmoore, R.N. (retd.). 


At the Royal Empire Society, 
a Lecture by Mr. and Mrs, Z. 
Matthews ( South Africa), 8 
p.m. Subject: — “‘ African 
Music.” With musical pro- 
gramme by J. A. Barbour 
Jumes, Esq. Chairman :—Dr. 
T. Drummond Shiels, M.C. 


Mar. 20—Overseas League 
“At ome” to overseas 
visitors. 

Apr. 3—Banquet to H.R.H. 


the Duke of Gloucester under 
the joint auspices of the com- 
bined Empire Societies. Appli- 
cations for tickets (15s. each) to 
be received not later than 
March 20. 


our race is capable of another great 
effort; this time not in war but in 
peace and for peace. 


We have to get it clearly in our 
minds that the mest sure hope of 
security for the world is a strong 
British Empire, united within itself, 
prospering economically, strong to 
safeguard peace. This because the 
British race in the course of its long 
history, through many mistakes and 
many misfortunes, has learned to 
“play fair.” Its power conveys no 
threat to anyone else’s rights or 
liberties. 


The best path to disarmament, to 
peace, to the Brotherhood of Man, is 
for the British race diligently “‘ to dig 
in its garden.” Every good effort 
made by our Empire is a step towards 
betterment, not only for ourselves but 
for the world in general. 


There is to-day much mistaken 
advocacy of an international senti- 
ment as being the best basis for the 
planning thought of our youth. Such 
advocacy is mistaken for it seeks to 
build on a foundation of sand. The 
spirit of loyal dutifulness and of 
resolved courage which can save 
humanity must begin with the fam- 
ily, extend to the city, then to the 
nation, then to our associated group 
of nations, then to the world at 
large. Like charity it must begin at 
home; but not end there. 

Mistaken, too, even if generally 
well-meaning, is the advocacy of a 
sentiment of ‘‘ non-resistance’”’ to 
evil. There can be many specious 
sophistries brought forward in its 
support. But none are valid when 
they are met with the plain truth 
that in the world, as at school, if the 
bully is not withstood, then the bully 


will reign and life be no longer 
tolerable for people of goodwill. 


The true ideal for the youth of the 
British Empire to follow is of resolve 
to play fair with all and to be ready, 
in so far as they can, to ensure that 
others play fair. 


It is not unreasonable, nor arro- 
gant, for the youth of the British 
Empire to follow the faith that duti- 
fulness to their Empire is the best 
expression of dutifulness to the 
cause of humanity. 


Where the British Empire flag flies 
to-day there is the highest standard 
the world has yet reached of freedom, 
orderliness and social justice. The 
parent nation, too, has endowed its 
children nations with the full heritage 
of its own achievement; in letters, in 
art, in music, as well as in industry 
and commerce, they have a free and 
rich life of their own. In no respect 
are they helots. 


The generation that is growing up 
may therefore elect to follow the old 
loyalties confident that there is no 
better path. To be adventurous with- 
out rashness, following when in 
doubt of two ways, the harder one; 
to be tolerant and just; with no 
craven fear of withstanding a wrong- 
doer; to seek sound discipline of 
mind and body with good reading, 
good music, good sports—these are 
the lessons which the Guild of 
Empire Youth seeks to teach. Fol- 
lowing those lessons this generation 
will prove worthy of their fore- 
fathers. 


Empire Outposts—II1I. 


The Kermadec Islands 
By Mary Edmonds. 


TE does not happen often nowadays 

that nature has the laugh over 
man, but there is one place in the 
Empire where, for the last century, 
Britishers have tried in vain to 
settle. 

This small group of islands, the 
Kermadecs, lies half-day between Fiji 
and New Zealand, some 600 miles 
north of Auckland. 

Sunday Island, with an area of 
7,200 acres, is the most important of 
the group, the others being Macaulay 
Island, the Curtis Islands, the 
Herald Group and L’Espérance. 

Three of the smaller islands were 
discovered by the Lady Penrhyn, in 
1788, on her return from New South 
Wales, after discharging ‘‘her living 
freight of one hundred and two 
female convicts.”” The islands were 
volcanic, strewn with quantities of 
pumice stone, and inhabited only by 
gulls, gannets, paroquets and 
hundreds of rats and mice. 

Sunday Island, however, discov- 
ered a few years later, was a differ- 
ent story. It was romantic and 
inviting, with beautifully wooded 
hills and dales, fresh water lakes, 
and a mild and equable climate. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was a great develop- 
ment in the whaling industry, and 
ships from America, England and 
Australia traded amongst the Pacific 
Islanders. The Kermadecs were in 


Green Crater Lake, Sunday Island 


the best whaling ground, and in 1837 
two enterprising Britishers, Baker and 
Reid, arrived with Samoan wives, and 
settled on Sunday Island, their pur- 
pose being to supply whalers with 
fresh food, water and fuel. 


Reid soon tired of the isolation and 
left; and shortly afterwards alarm- 
ing earthquakes frightened Baker 
and his family back to New Zealand. 

A few years later, an American 
settler, Halstead, landed, followed by 
Henry Cook and a party of Maoris. 
An eruption frightened away half the 
settlement once more, and soon 
further disaster visited the island. A 
slaver landed two hundred Tokerau 
natives who had been stricken with 
a kind of typhoid. All the natives 
died and half the settlers, the 
remainder taking the first whaler 
back to New Zealand. 

Yet again an attempt was made to 
settle, but one morning the water in 
one of the lakes began to boil furi- 
ously and a column of fire spouted 
up from the middle of it. A whale- 
ship saw the flames, bore up, and 
rescued the islanders. 


The bravest effort at colonization 
was made by Mr. Bell, in 1878, but his 
scheme failed because of the decline 
of the whaling trade. However, he 
and his family moved back to New 
Zealand only in 1914. 


Two years ago, two young men 
applied for permission to grow 
tomatoes, which they intended to 
ship to New Zealand themselves. The 
Government did not encourage the 
scheme, for despite the undeniable 
advantages of soil and climate, the 
islands are inaccessible, miles off 
the regular trade routes, ships can- 
not land a boat in rough weather, 
and rescue parties are expensive. 

There is a future for the islands, 
especially for portable and valuable 
commodities sych as silk, arrow- 
root and olives, but the time is not 
yet ripe. 


The Australian Invasion 


By Geoffrey Tebbutt. 


PPOURIST traffic from Australia to 

England in the coming spring 
and summer will be on the scale of 
the boom years. 

Already the passenger lists are 
swelling, and the number of 
Australians who will reach London 
in the season is estimated at various 
figures up to 50,000. The King’s 
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Jubilee celebrations are the magnet 
drawing a large percentage of this 
number. Many of those coming have 
never been here before and are 
unlikely to be able to come again; 
the sense of a personal link with 
history to be derived from the 
humblest share in a great occasion 
is their inducement to sacrifice other 
pleasures to see London in Jubilee 
Year. 


Considering that every pound they 
spend here obliterates 25s. of their 
own currency, the number of 
Australians who adhere to long-stand- 
ing determinations to sample London 
is remarkable. 


Undertaking a voyage of six 
weeks each way, and often passing 
over the great tourist attractions of 
their own and neighbouring countries 
they must see London—even when it 
means the strictest kind of personal 
financing for a long time afterwards. 
The shipping companies have met 
the lean years half-way by providing 
an increasing percentage of tourist- 
class accommodation. Fares are 
cheaper than they have been for 
many years. 


Slouchy hats and triangular brown 
faces in the neighbourhood of 
Australia House will regularly and 
in swelling proportions indicate the 
days of the steamers’ arrival in the 
next few months. London, mightier 
than ever inthis outstanding year 
for Imperial tourism, will soon 
swallow them up. 


Politically, too, Australia is com- 
ing to London. The Prime Minister 
(Mr. Lyons), three other Federal 
Ministers and a squad of civil ser- 
vants to assist them in their negoti- 
ations with the British Government 
are due here about the end of March. 

At least two State Premiers—Mr. 
R. L. Butler, of South Australia, and 
Mr. A. G. Ogilvie, of Tasmania—are 
coming. Other State Cabinet Min- 
isters and a large number of private 
members of Commonwealth and State 
Parliaments will be here for the 
Empire Parliamentary Association’s 
conference. 

Were it not that two more State 
elections are looming, the political 
exodus would have been even larger. 
As it is, political journalists will 
find quite a Canberra-ish atmosphere 
about London. 


Wonders of Our Empire—No. 1. 


Trinidad’s Asphalt Lake 


ONG, long ago, the natives of a 

village set in the tropical beauty 

of the Isle of Trinidad—‘t The Land 

of the Humming Bird ’—set out, as 

some act of propitiation to their 

gods, to destroy all the humming 
birds in the isle. 


But the gods were appalled at the 
destruction of so much loveliness. 
At their command the earth opened 
and swallowed the village, leaving 
in its place a black morass as a per- 
manent stain on the fair island. 


That is the legend of Trinidad’s 
asphalt lake, but the black morass of 
the gods has proved to be of incal- 
culable value to the Government of 
Trinidad and the world as a whole. 


In addition to providing the island 
with roads unsurpassed by any 
British colony, the lake is known in 
practically every country in the 
world. ‘ In England, the Victoria 
Embankment and the East Lan- 
cashire Road (opened by the King 
last year) incorporate this marvel of 
natural chemistry. In modern build- 
ing it is used for dampcoursing and 
roofing on many places of import- 


Imperial 


“If the British Empire and 
the United States fell to pieces, 
all would be darkness and the 
world would stop. I feel that 
we in South Africa are doing 
the right thing by remaining a 
voluntary partner in this great 
federation of nations, What 
would actually happen in the 
event of war would be what 
happened in the last great war, 
when the people flocked to the 
banners.’’ — Colonel Deneys 
Reitz, Minister for Agriculture, 
S. African Union. 


Opinions 


‘* We have fine British ships 
running to the East. I think 
more people should follow the 


flag on their travels.”—Sir 
Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
Queensland. 


‘These deficiencies at Dar- 
win are outrageous. It is time 
Australia shook off this happy- 
go-lucky attitude towards air 
transport. No air service 
should be expected to operate 
against such  handicaps.”— 
Sydney Morning Herald. 


(By courtesy of Messrs. Previté & Co. 
Loading Natural Asphalt into the Miniature Tramway 


ance — including the 
England. 

In the electrical trade, the asphalt 
is used for insulating and cable 
work. 

The asphalt is dug out of the lake 
with pickaxes, loaded into small 
trucks on a miniature tramway and 
hauled by power to the refining 
plant. 

Some of the asphalt is exported in 
crude form, but the greater part of it 
is refined, cleaned and _ barrelled 
before shipment. The barrels are 
brought down from the plant to the 
pier by an endless overhead wire. 

An export duty and crown royalty 
of over 10s. per ton are paid on every 
ton exported and this has con- 
tributed largely to the revenue of 
the colony for nearly fifty years. 


Jubilee Profiteers at 
Work 


PROFITEERS are already busy 
with their Silver Jubilee plans. 
As much as £50 is being demanded 
for a seat on the ronte of the Jubilee 
procession, and I was told this week 
that one or two canny individuals 
made a corner in empty offices on the 
route as long ago as last October. 

It is worth while paying a year’s 
rent of, say, about £75 for an office 
when one can collect a hundred 
pounds for use of it for one day. 


One man, | know, has rented a cor- 
ridor in a suite of offices. The corridor 
has eight windows, and the speculator 
proposes to charge the moderate price 
of £10 per window. He was in the 
market early, and is only paying £10 
rent for the whole corridor for the day. 


Such speculation should be stopped 
—yet it is very difficult to see how 
the authorities can act. Every care 
is being taken to make sure that the 
general public gets as good a view 
of the historic procession as possible, 
but the demand for special seats 
naturally inflates prices. 

Also, it unfortunately creates the 
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The Seed and Potato Market at Malta 


impression that London will be over- 
crowded, which is likely to drive 
away many people who would other- 
wise pay a visit—either from the 
provinces or abroad—to the metro- 
polis. 

Several large firms, I hear, are 
making really big preparations to 
celebrate the Jubilee procession, and 
will entertain their employees and 
their employees’ families right 
royally. The gala route is likely to 
be very lively, and a demonstration 
of loyalty and affection given such 
as has had no parallel in post-war 
years. 


Malta's Trade Prospects 
By A. V. Agius, Trade Commissioner. 


THE prospects of agricultural 

development in Malta are better 
now than for many years owing to the 
steps taken by the authorities in 
Malta to encourage in every possible 
way agricultural products and 
marketing. 

An important first step to this end 
was the sending out to Malta of Mr. 
F. A. Stockdale, C.M.G., C.B.E., in 
the Spring of 1934, by the Colonial 
Office to report on the present condi- 
tions of agriculture in Malta. Shortly 
after his return he published his 
report which was a very brilliant one 
containing a number of most excel- 
lent recommendations. 

Following on the issue of this 
report, important schemes were put 
up and passed by the Colonial 
Development Committee. The 
schemes for which assistance was 
asked were :-— 

For the improvement of the Ex- 
perimental Farm and the improve- 
ment of animal husbandry in the 
island at a cost of £22,000. 

For providing an expert on mar- 
keting as adviser to the Director of 
Agriculture in order to improve the 
marketing of agricultural products 
both at home and abroad. The 
adviser is paid from Imperial funds 
and will train a Maltese to replace 
him when he leaves, the cost being 
£5,000. 

In order to set up a Committee and 
to carry out experiments regarding 
the immunization of goats. For this 


a sum of £3,500 has been asked, but 
this will only cover the first stage. 
If, however, these experiments give 
hope of producing satisfactory 
results a further sum will be granted 
and it is hoped that through these 
experiments undulant fever may be 
eradicated from Malta. 

Last November, the expert on 
marketing, Mr. A. C. Shill, went out 


‘to Malta and he is now there in har- 


ness and has already made his 
presence felt. From his appointment 
great results are expected. 


There is no reason at all why Malta 
products such as new _ potatoes, 
tomatoes, onions, etc., for the growth 
of which conditions in Malta are ideal 
and which are now duly protected by 
import tariffs, should not find a very 
ready market in the United Kingdom 
and oust the foreign products which 
are being imported in such large 
quantities from Spain, Canaries, 
North Africa, Italy, etc. 


Suitable types of products, con- 
sistency of quality and regularity of 
supply will have to be maintained. 
Under the expert guidance of Mr. 
Shill, backed by Government Ordin- 
ance to ensure the maintenance of 
high quality, the prospects for the 
future are distinctly favourable. 


The Tourist Industry 


Another feature of Malta’s trade, 
perhaps the greatest, which comes 
under the heading of ‘“ Invisible 
Exports ”’ is the tourist industry. 
The latest figures published by the 
Government Tourist Bureau show 
that in twelve months 85,000 tourists 
called at Malta. For the current 
year the prospects are excellent and 


this figure should be easily passed. 


Up to date some 50 cruising 
vessels are scheduled to call at Malta 
on their Mediterranean Cruises. 
They include all the principal British 
and many foreign lines such as the 
P. & O., Blue Star Line, Cunard- 
White Star Line, Royal Mail Line, 
Orient Line, Italian Lines, Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd, etc. 

It is most encouraging to see that 
the British lines are now calling at 
British ports on their cruises, and 
Malta is by far the most important 


| and most interesting British port in 


the Mediterranean ; important 
because it is the headquarters of the 
Mediterranean Fleet — interesting 
because of its unrivalled climate and 
historical associations. 


The tourist industry in Malta is in 
its infancy but is a lusty child and 
should grow and prosper. 


Local Industries 


A steady trade is now growing up 
in the United Kingdom in the sale of 
local Malta products such as home- 
spun cloth and Maltese lace. The 
homespun cloth is made on the hand 
looms in the workers’ cottages by the 
same process as it was some 2,000 
years ago. They turn out very 
attractive samples of mule-cloths and 
luncheon sets, and the cloth is also 
sold in the piece. This cloth never 
wears out and anyone who has been 
to Malta has found it more than use- 
ful and attractive. The demand for 
it both as a furnishing fabric and as 
a dress material is increasing. 


As regards Malta lace, the chief 
business is done in Maltese lace 
handkerchiefs. Great care is taken to 
see that the fine lace is not spoilt by 
being attached to inferior linen 
centres. Unfortunately, lace is not 
fashionable at the moment, but in 
spite of this, quite a steady business 
is being done in Maltese lace hand- 
kerchiefs. Samples of all these goods 
can be seen at Malta House, 10, 
Regent Street, where they may also 
be purchased. 


It is satisfactory that at last 
Malta has put into practice the 
principle of Imperial Preference by 
imposing an increase of 10 per cent. 
duty on foreign imports with prefer- 
ential terms for Empire goods. 

This is particularly gratifying as it 
should be recognised that Malta is, in 
this matter of preference, in a differ- 
ent position from almost every part of 
the Empire, inasmuch as the small- 
ness of its exports does away with the 
expectation of directly equivalent 
reciprocal advantages. 


Trade Opportunities 


Malta has yet to be developed as a 
centre for the manufacturing trades. 
It is not sufficiently known what 
facilities Malta has to offer in this 
direction. There are no rates and 
taxes in the Island, the supply of 
excellent labour is cheap and plenti- 
ful and the Government is prepared 
to grant monopolies for those 
industries which it can be shown are 
not yet fully established in the 
Island. Malta is ideally situated as 
a distributing centre to the Near 
East and Further East as all the 
principal steamship lines call at 
Malta both outwards and homewards. 
The currency is the pound sterling 
and goods manufactured in Malta 
enjoy the full preference allotted to 
Empire products. 

Anyone interested and requiring 
further information on this aspect of 
Malta should apply to the Trade 
Commissioner, Malta ‘House, 10, 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
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LATEST EMPIRE 


McCabe and M from 


Dr. Marnham Mr. 
E. H. N. Chetwynd, from Salisbu 
Mr. Max Beiles, from Entebbe; r. 
awrie, from 
Morgan and Mr. P. R. Morgan, from 
Juba; and Mr. H. Edwards, from 
Malakal. 


ustra . and Mrs. C. 8. 
Kneebone and Mr. and Mrs. A. 8. 
Conrad, of. Ser aide; Mr. and Mrs. 
York Mallick . of Bourke, N.S.W.; 

r. and Mrs. E. J. de Monchaux; 
Madame Florence Donaldson poet 


of Melbourne; enson 
Mr. and McCormac 
Mr. H. Remfrey, an 


Miss M. A. ie We of Melbourne. 


West indies.—Dr. F, 


H. BR. 
D. ‘Battershill Hon. V. L. 
Mr. William Cathcart, M. 
rrison Hon, 
Gathdert. r. 

v. Thomeg Mrs 
Grant, Mr. Victor ¥ Hinchy, Mr. A. 
N. Lucie-Smith, Mr. 

8.W.1 ‘Ho; 


on, W.10; Dr. Mehibir, 

Hon Margetson, M David 
Northcote, 


G. Ross, The Very Rev Dean H. Y. 
Sher herd Mr. A A. Shields, Mr. H. Y. 

Mr. J. W. Stephens, Mr. R. 
Stan Wilcoxon. 


ARRIVALS 


Canada.—Mr., Mrs. and Miss Climo, 
of Montreal, are at the Park Lane 
Hotel; Dr. and Mrs. Macleod, of New 

asgow, Novia Scotia, and Com. 

. Wood, R.C.N., Esquimalt, B.P., 
are staying in the country; G 
Rumpel, of Kitchener, Ontario, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hind, of St. 
Mr. J. A. Anderson, of Ottawa, are 
all stayin: ot the Cumberland Hotel; 
Mr. and Jackson, ‘of Ontario, 
are at the Metropole Hotel 
R. Rea and Mr. iller are boas 
staying at the daves Hotel. 


C. P. Leckie, Vancouver, nt 
alace Hotel; A. D. 
anco:ver, Allingham Court, 
3; Alan Rhodes, Cowichan, 
B.C., Browns Hotel, Dover Street, 
W.l; E, Prince Rupert; 
Woo Vancouver, Geo. 


M. 


All the Hotels in this Register are recom- 
mended .by the“ Saturday Review” and can 
be visited with every confidence. 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW ” 


REGISTER OF 
SELECTED HOTELS 


LICENSED 


erate terms. 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown. wt 
worth, near Leicester. A.A., B.A. 
and B.F.S.5. appointed. 


LANGOLLEN, Wales.—Grapes 
Stay here for comfort, fishing and 
golf. H. & C. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel, 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel 
“ Cookson,”’ Padsto 


ICHMOND, Surrey.—Star & Garter 
Hotel. England's historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


ALISBUBY. Wilts.—Cathedral Hotel. 
C. and in 


bedrooms. Elecirie ‘lift. Phone 


EIGNMOUTE, Devon.—Beach Hotel. 
H.R.A. Promenade. position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


undee 
L. H. Meotti, Proprietor. 


OLKESTONE, — Devonshire 
Hotel. 
Central heat. 


House 
Est. 34 years. E, light. Lift. 
No extras. Tel. 3341. 


Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. & C. 


Gas fires in bedrooms. Phone 596. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best i- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone 761, 762. 


LFRACOMBE. Contes Hotel. Sea front. 
80 rooms. modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. 


rite for brochure. 


LFRACOMBE, Dilkusa.—Grand Hotel. 
a front. Cent, 110 bed. all with 


H. & Cc. Fi 1 1 
Dancing. 


NVERNESS.—Huntley Lodge Hotel. Mrs. 
J. Macdonald, proprietress. 


New See, Holly 
Wa Near gardens an 
& C. in bed. E, 1 Gas fires. Billiards. 


ONDON. — Bickenhall Private Hotel. 
Very comfortable. Cent. Sit. 8 min. —— 
Street, 6 min. Oxford Street. Welbeck 340 


onpee. — Norfolk Residential Hotel, 
80/2, Kensington_ Gardens Square, 
W.2. Bays. 3801-2. alph, prop. 


Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 
Hotel. Near sea, golf, H. z C. water 


in all rooms. Recommended A.A 


HOTELS AND LODGINGS 


ALTON-ON-NAZE.—Hotel Porto Bello, 
‘Walton-on-Naze. English catering, 
comfort and attention. 


UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL.—Empire Private Hotel. 

Sea. t part promenade. 

H. Lift to all floors. 
879. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville 4 
Christchurch Road. lst Class. hef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. 


RIG HTON.—Glencoe Privete Hotel. 112 
Marine Parade. acing sea. Tele- 
phone 434711. 


—Cambridge House Hotel. 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


AWLISH, 8. Devon.—Sea View 
é exclusive. every comfort. Write 
D. Bendall, prop. 


IEDERS-IM-STUBAI, Tirol; 


8,100 ft. 
up; 10 miles nnsbruck ; 


Al Exeellent 
ine scene xcellent cu 

spoken ‘and English brary. 
8 Speci rran partie 
Herr bait Hotel loka. 


STCLIFF.—Allerton Private Hotel, 
Crowstone Road; near Sea. From 
two guincas weekly. 


TOURS 


be — MOUNTAIN TRAVEL 
LUB: Aug. 10th-24th. Two con- 

imbing cula re 
Jackson Rend, Seunthorpe. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pr i KENYA EMPIRE COPFER.— 
0 Ibs. Tbs. vest 


. _ Fresh! hat 
reality 8d. errs fron 
as 


FLATS & HOUSES 


OR Unfurnished Flatlets and single 
ms in Mayfair, enquire 17, 
Curzon Street. 


OP SECOND-FLOOR MAISONNETTE; 
lounge hall, two  reception-rooms, 
five bedrooms, two bathrooms good offices ; 


lift; hot and cold water, Met. gas; 
electric light and telephone: 

garage; ong Lease. 
arlow House, hommes. 


SCHOLASTIC 


mers CLASS BOYS’ PREPARATORY 

HOOL has VACANCIES Boarders 

or entire grates: expert care delicate, back- 

ward children; glorious surroundin s; home 

life; wondertu ly healthy. DUCED 

FEES for immediate entries. Write or call. 
—Principal, Hillplace, Crawley, Sussex. 


as | HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Warwickshire 
Individual needs carefully considered. 
Boarding House in good situation. Domestic 
Science Department. Six-acre playing- 
field. Head Mistress: Miss D. A. Sweet, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 


EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 

_Examinations will be held in March 
and in the award of the _follow- 
ing SCHOLARSHIPS EXHIBI- 

NS: Se of £100 a year; two of £75; 
two of £50 and four of between £25 and 
£40 a ¥, -- .—Further information may be 
obtained from the Bursar. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — About twelve 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of a value o 
from £100 to £30 per annum to be o fered 
as a result of the Examination to_be ~_ 
at my ag ~ School, beginning on Tu 


PERSONAL 


PRING DIETING.”—Take a VITAMIN 
DIET CURE in March at 
Margaret's (Fruitarian), Doddington, Kent. 


LL ADY wae to take into her home TWO 
children’ country; 

hool.—Mre. Cooper, World's End. 
Mulbarton. Norwich. 


Cam HOUSE, Overstrand, Cromer; 
near beach; nice garden; tales chil- 
dren and babies; trained nurees, 

moderate terms.—Apply Miss Speller. 


me for the ti . o 
moderate. » 


infirm an 
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the sons of Clergy, sons of Barristers, ; 
sons of Officers in H.M. Forces. For full 
articulars, apply to the Headmaster, : 
Sherborne School, Sherborne, Dorset. 
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Politics, Pools, and the Pound 


(By Our City Editor) 


HE fall in the £ three weeks ago attracted 
much attention and caused no little anxiety 
both at home and abroad with an enormous 

volume of Bear sales of British securities. The 
pound’s latest decline, however, has been unaccom- 
panied by severe stock exchange weakness and 
seems to have given rise to little anxiety in this 
country, at any rate. The position, however, is 
a most serious one, for the fall in the £ is the 
expression of the Continent’s distrust of British 
conditions, political and economic. 


The scare which was so cleverly spread three 
weeks ago led to sales which were only temporarily 
stopped by Bear — and the Continent has 
by no means recovered from the fright imparted 
by the threat of a General Election here, nor 
from the bad impression created by the disclosure 
of the somewhat unsavoury Pepper pool details. 
Now the Government is being embarrassed by 
questions regarding the Tin restriction scheme, 
questions which should really be addressed to 
those in control of the industry, not only in this 
country, but abroad. The Socialists are making 
the most of a difficult position but they have only 
succeeded in proving what the City of London 
already knows, namely, that the less industries 
are State-controlled, the better for all concerned. 


Meanwhile, the decline in sterling and the rise 
in gold to nearly 150s. per ounce, must shortly add 
to the difficulties experienced by the ‘‘ gold bloc ”’ 
in adhering to the gold standard, for it further 
cramps trade between the Continent and the ster- 
ling-area and renders imperative further defla- 
tionary measures in France, Holland, Belgium and 
Switzerland which those countries will almost 
certainly find impracticable. And one can only 
come to the conclusion that good, rather than evil, 
will come of the Continent’s abandonment of gold 
since the way will then be more open to currency 
stabilisation. 


At present the £ is undervalued in terms of 
francs and overvalued against the dollar. Only 
Continental fear and distrust hold France and the 
rest precariously on the gold standard and increase 
the disequilibrium between the franc and gold 
on the one hand, and sterling and the dollar on 


the other. If France is driven off gold the balance 
between the pound, the dollar and the franc can 
be restored, and international trade may come into 
its own again. 


Tin and other Pools 

The Pepper pool position, which must be re- 
garded as partly responsible for the fall in sterling, 
has yet to be shaken out and little can be said 
pending the report of the Official Receiver on the 
position of James and Shakspeare, Ltd., the old- 
established metal-broking firm which was con- 
verted into a public company only a few months 
ago and is now to be placed in liquidation. 


But the Tin pool is a very different proposition. 
The Restriction Scheme to which Malaya, Dutch 
East Indies, Bolivia, Nigeria, Siam, the Belgian 
Congo, French Indo-China, Cornwall, and 
Portugal are parties must be regarded as water- 
tight, whatever the arguments for and against its 
principle. In conjunction with the Scheme a 
‘* buffer pool ”’ of the metal is held, amounting to 
about 7,500 tons, for the purpose of preventing 
violent fluctuations in price. But what most of 
the questions in the House have been concerned 
with is the further private pool of about 5,000 tons 
held by a big operating group who are known to 
be largely concerned with the Restriction Scheme 
itself. This is obviously most unsatisfactory 
though actually outside the Government’s control. 
The remedy seems to be for the producers and 
others concerned in the Restriction Scheme, if 
they disapprove of the private pool, to approach 
their Governments with a view to their withdraw- 
ing from the Scheme in which case the Pool would 
automatically collapse. Big international specu- 
lative groups have done more to put the Socialists 
into power throughout the world than any other 
force. It is up to all the forces of anti-Socialism 
to see that these groups are not allowed to operate. 


The Railway Results 
The four big British Railway Companies dis- 
tributed nearly £2,250,000 nates in dividends for 
1934 than for 1933, and earned last year nearly 
£2,680,000 more than in the previous year. But 
the satisfaction created ,by these figures must be 


For INSURANCE 


LONDON 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. | 
7, Chancery Lane, LONDON | 
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tempered by the realisation that £205,000,000 of 
capital still goes without any return at all.. Were 
the railways ordinary commercial concerns they 
must before now have proposed reconstruction 
schemes to write off unrepresented assets so as to 
be in a position to earn and pay dividends on all 
their capital, but in view of the sheltered position 
occupied by the railway staffs this would be a 
most dangerous proposition. Of the more specu- 
lative stocks of the four companies, Southern 
deferred look the most attractive. No dividend 
has been paid since 1930, but the stock is nearer to 
a payment than any of the other low-priced Home 
Rail securities. 


Britannic Assurance 


The Britannic Assurance Company was able to 
maintain its bonus rate at 38s. for the past year 
and the Chairman had a strong position to dis- 
close at last week’s meeting. Investment reserve 
has been brought up to £1,300,000 by the addition 
of £100,000 and the premium income in the 
Ordinary Branch increased by £74,000 to 
£1,239,000. The total new business written was 
a record at £3,641,508, an increase of £459,485 
on the previous year though the company has dis- 
couraged single premium and annuity business. 
Owing to the Income Tax reduction the net rate 
of interest on the Industrial Branch funds rose 
by 7d. to £5 Os. 10d. per cent. and in the ordinary 
branch from £4 8s. 1d. to £4 12s. 7d. per cent. 
The company’s strong position has received its 
reward in the attraction of increased business. 


“The Refuge’s” Expansion 

The figures of the Refuge Assurance, the big 
Manchester office, make remarkable reading for 
the past year, for premium income advanced by 
£414,373 to £10,178,164 and in the ordinary 
branch the record amount of £8,404,729 of new 
business was written, more than 30 per cent. of 
the policies being for £500 and over. Over 
£7,000,000 was paid out on claims by death and 
maturity. Mr. J. Wilcock Holgate, the Chair- 
man, was able to disclose a most satisfactory 
investment position at the meeting, for there is a 
substantial market appreciation and the investment 
reserves of £3,250,000 remain intact; for the first 
time total assets exceeded £60,000,000. The net 
yield on the funds was maintained at £4 11s. 6d. 
per cent. owing to the reduction in income-tax 
but Mr. Holgate is of the opinion that lower 
interest yields may be seen in the future. In the 
ordinary branch for the third year in succession a 
reversionary bonus at the rate of £1 18s. per cent. 
is declared on with-profit policies and in the 
industrial branch £148,000 is set aside for policy- 
holders. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining 
the “ Saturday Review”’ from their news- 
agents, ask them to send a postcard to 
The Publisher, “‘ Saturday Review,”’ 18-20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


REFUGE 


Assurance Company Limited 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1 


(Incorporated in England 1864.) 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 3lst December, 1934 


Total Income for year £12,764,740, being an increase of £540,654 over the 


previous year. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £60,982,433, being an increase of £2,262,372 


during the year. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £7,004,941. The Company has paid £89,203,861 


in claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 3 1st, 1934 amounted to £74,288,123 
in the Ordinary Branch and £103,843,940 in the Industrial Branch. 


Reversionary Bonus of £1 - 18 - 0 per cent. declared on all Ordinary Branch 


participating Policies. 


Industrial Branch: £148,036 Profits allocated to certain classes of Policyholders. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £4,672,537, showing an 
increase of £182,075 over the previous year ; and in the Industrial Branch it was 


£5,505,628, showing an increase of £232,298. 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman 
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THEATRE Crime and Punishment Embassy Theatre 
. By M. Gaston Baty 

ROBEY’S TRIUMPH AS It was with some trepidation that I went to Swiss 

FALSTAFF Cottage because I had already, in a _ purely 

unofficial capacity, seen a very beautiful production 

of Crime et Chatiment.’’ It-would be obviously 

“King Henry IV.” (Part 1.) His Majesty's unfair to condemn an English translation of a 

Shakespeare French version of an adaptation of a Russian 


was inevitable that the interest in this pro- 

duction should centre on Falstaff. I do not 
agree with those people who say that the casting 
of Robey as Falstaff is a “‘ stunt.’’ Why in the 
world should not Shakespeare’s greatest comic 
character be played by England’s greatest 
comedian ? 


Let us get one thing clear in our minds. George 
Robey is Jack Falstaff. He is “‘ honest Jack,” 
‘* brave Jack,’’ a ton of flesh, but above all he is 
Shakespeare’s Jack Falstaff. What matter if he 


- is not quite sure of his lines; what matter if the 


Shakespearean idiom does not always come 
‘‘ trippingly off the tongue ’’? I do not care so 
long as the spirit of the thing is there. 


Apart from Mr. Robey I found this production 
rather dull. Henry 1V—even if he is only Part I 
—should stir the blood and this Mr. John 
Drinkwater entirely failed to do. Mr. Patrick 
Waddington, too, as Prince Hal was far too 
drawing-room for me. I liked the sturdy Hot- 
spur of Mr. Edmund Willard and the carefully 
etched Bardolph of Mr. Lawrence Baskcomb. For 
the rest it was Robey’s, Robey’s all the way. 


“Jack O° Diamonds” Gaiety Theatre 


To write a comedy, musical or otherwise, with- 
out any semblance of a plot is a work of art. Mr. 
Clifford Grey and Mr. H. F. Maltby are there- 
fore to be congratulated on very nearly achieving 
the impossible. Even the title is a work of genius, 
because the actual ‘‘ Jack O’Diamonds”’ never 
appears at all. 


Mr. Kenneth Duffield, who is responsible for 
this production, was very wise to get Zelma 
O’Neil and Reginald Purdell on his side. I 
tremble to think what would have happened if the 
leading characters had been entrusted to less 
competent artists. 


Miss O'Neil has a personality all her own, 
which she exploits even to the extent of sacrific- 
ing her obvious personal charm. She wears the 
most outrageous clothes and wears them with an 
air. In other words, she is a thoroughly good 
comedienne. 


As for Reginald Purdell, I have always had a 
soft spot for him. He is easy, he is neat, he has 
a charming voice and he is always equal to the 
occasion. Miss Greta Fayne, Mr. Richard 
Dolman and Mr. Bobbie Comber did all that was 
required of them and the chorus was good-looking 
and competent. But I put my money on Miss 
O’Neil and Mr. Purdell. 


novel merely because it was an English transla- 
tion, but it was such a poor translation and so 
ineffectively produced that one cannot help but 
condemn it all the same. 


Mr. Stephen Haggard is an extremely good 
young actor. It is therefore not in the least dis- 
paraging to say that either Dostoievsky is beyond 
him or that he is beyond Dostoievsky. For my 
own part I think that it is unfair to Mr. Haggard 
to burden him at this early stage of his career 
with parts which are obviously beyond his powers. 


Mr. John Fernald, some of whose work I admire 
very much, will forgive me, I hope, for saying 
that I consider this production imitative and pre- 
tentious. Of one thing I am quite sure, and that 
is that Mr. James Dale is a very good actor indeed. 


“The Rose of Persia” Princes Theatre 
By Basil Hood and Arthur Sullivan 


The revival of this comic opera only serves to 
emphasise the misfortune which caused Sullivan 
and Gilbert to split partnership. Used as we are 
to hearing brilliant lyrics to Sullivan’s music, 
““ The Rose of Persia ’’ could not but be a’ dis- 
appointment. The book and lyrics are common- 
place and no amount of hard work from a large 
cast could disguise this fact. Joseph Spree, 
excellent comedian though he be, was not, I felt 
rightly cast as Hassan, while Helene Raye as 
“* Rose-in-Bloom ”’ obviously found difficulty in 
entering into the spirit of the thing. 


There was, however, a first-rate performance by 
Eddie Garr as the Sultan, and Franklyn: Kelsey 
contrived to make bricks from very little straw in 
the part of Abdallah, the priest. The chorus: 
work was admirable, especially in the beautiful 
madrigal ‘* Joy and Sorrow ”’ and Sidney Baynes 
conducted with his usual competence. 

Cc. S. 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
A.D. 1885 


EXAMINATIONS 


Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of candi- 
dates resident in Englend and Wales wil] be held in London, 
Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates :— 


Preliminary Examination April 29th and 30th, 1935. 
Intermediate Examination May Ist and 2nd. 1935. 
Final Examination April 30th and May Ist & 2nd, 1935. 
Candid tes desirous of presenting themselves must give 
notice to the undersigned on or before March 21st, 1935. 
By ORDER oF THE COUNCIL, 
4. A. GABRETT, Secretary. 


Incornorated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embar kment, 


London, W.C 2, 
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